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EDITORIAL NOTES 


INCE we last went to press a large number of changes in the Govern- 

ment have taken place. In most of them we are not concerned, but the 

accession of Lord Crawford to the First Commissionership of Works 

deserves comment. This Cabinet position has often been treated as 
a Cinderella. It has been held, sometimes, by persons of talent, but it has 
often been given to people who had to have some job or other but had no 
particular qualifications for that one. Even, however, when men of intelli- 
gence and taste have gone to the Office of Works they have seldom 
attempted to make much of it, to exercise to the fullest extent their existing 
powers or to attempt to acquire new ones. One has got a few frescoes, 
better than usual, for the House of Commons; another has attempted a 
slightly improved style of decoration in a new Smoking Room. Nobody 
has ever attempted to make the office an important or influential one. 
But we think that Lord Crawford may do so, and could certainly do so if 
he tried. 
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ORD CRAWFORD, who wrote a volume on Donatello, and has 
long been associated with the Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings, patently excels, both in knowledge and in taste, almost all 


-the First Commissioners of Works who have ever passed through a 


phantasmal existence into oblivion. He is a man, roughly speaking, who 
prefers the good thing to the bad : and his esthetic impulse 1s sufficiently 
strong for him to be happy, granted sufficient scope, in a department 


_ dealing with the main sphere of his interests, without looking round the 


* 


“corner all the time at the Board of Trade or the Admiralty. There is no 


man in the present Government whom we had rather see in his new office. 

He better than any one is qualified to oxygenise its activities and to lay 

the foundations for a wider range of useful activity. We do not know what 

his staff is like : naturally we have our fears. But we do suggest that he 

should, while fresh, survey the whole area of the Office’s functions with 
B 
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a view to seeing where immediate changes for the better may be made. 
There is a good deal of Office of Works activity which is mainly mechanical : 
somebody wants a glass partition removed or a rain-pipe renewed. But 
there is already a large area in which good or bad taste may be operative, 
and we believe that if Lord Crawford cares to seek at least a consultative 
influence over matters which are not at present within his official purview 
there is nobody who is sufficiently interested as to resist him. 
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9 pane First Commissioner would be quite satisfactory as a Minister 
of Fine Arts. We should not always agree with him, but he knows 
more and cares more than the subordinate officials, directors of factories, 
draughtsmen, and heaven knows what else who at present have, in practice, 
the last word concerning every kind of national manufacture from medals 
to barracks. Let Lord Crawford, who will not normally be overburdened 
with work, take the opportunity of surveying those spheres of Government 
activity in which he thinks that his talents and those of his colleagues 
might be usefully employed. Let him then meditate on means of getting 
the Office of Works a finger in the pie. Let him even reflect on the possibility 
of securing some direct connection, in so far as his special field is concerned, 
with the Museums and the Stationery Office. Let him, in fact, regard his 
office as the germ of a Ministry of Fine Arts—which, to some extent, it is 
recognised to be. If he shows sufficient energy and vigour there is no 
saying what he might not do in a year or two, for there are no vested 
interests to be fought except the universal vested mental interests of the 
let-ill-alones. And the head of the Government happens to be a man who, 
whatever his faults, has never shown a lack of imagination or been unduly 
reluctant to scrap precedents. 
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WE write whilst the Miners’ Strike is still proceeding and just after 
we have passed through the imminent shadow of a general strike 
of railwaymen and transport workers. It is not our business to comment 
on the rights and wrongs of the disputes that led to the one trouble and 
threatened the other ; but, like everybody else in the country, we were 
forced to contemplate at one moment the possibility of an industrial 
breakdown and even of a revolution. We don’t mind being, for once, 
political enough to say that we believe that, with luck, these things will 
be avoided in this country : both history and our own observation breed 
the conviction that our governing classes and our working classes alike 
have sufficient sobriety in the last resort to embrace any compromise, 
however illogical, which will avert a mess that scarcely anybody wants 
and scarcely anybody can suppose would do any good. But the possibility 
is always there. The prospect appeared before us. It will appear before us 
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again. And when it does the conductors of literary papers, like everybody 
else, will be confronted with the alternatives of panicky fear and of 


_phlegmatic pursuit of the chosen path. 
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HE “ make-up ” of this number was settled at a time when it was 
generally believed that the larger strike would come off. We made no 
alteration in size and no effort to go to press earlier than usual. The 
emergency may come again, and we hope to behave again in precisely 
that way. It is, as compared with the large national issues involved, a smail 


- matter. We should not have had the boldness even to mention it had not 


a number of readers written to us on the subject and asked if and how 
we intended to distribute THE Lonpon Mercury should a state of grave 
national emergency arise. We can only say that if the time ever came when 
we could not mechanically produce the paper on its present scale we 
should endeavour to turn out something, even a typewritten sheet, which 
would preserve our continuity, and that if our present means of dis- 
tribution broke down we should try, so long as bicycles existed, to replace 
them to the best of our ability. It sounds, as we write (and as the reader 
peruses it), fantastic. But it is just as well to be clear about one’s position. 
And our own view is that the more confused and perilous becomes the 
political state of a nation the more important it is that its artists and men 
of letters should lay themselves out to preserve, living and intact, the 
elements of its traditional culture. Let us not, however, dwell longer on 
these gloomy and hectic imaginings: however stimulating chaos might 
be to men’s resourcefulness, and whatever scope it might offer to their 
resolution, it is not a thing to be desired. And, as we have said, we are 
complacent enough to believe a general breakdown unlikely. 


7] ag g 
UR late endeavour to get new subscribers has been, we are happy 


to say, very successful: we have obtained a considerable increase 
both at home and abroad. We warmly thank those subscribers who sent in 


_-names amounting in all to many thousands. We may as well say, here and 


now, that we shall always be glad of new ones, and that anybody who ever 
gives anybody else an annual subscription to THE LONDON MERcuRY as 
a wedding or birthday present will be helping the paper whilst at the same 


time avoiding a duplication of Collected Brownings and travelling clocks. 


Pd 
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| Ae a year ago we ran out of indexes for our first volume. We 


printed what we thought was an extravagant number, but they proved 
insufficient. Requests for indexes have now accumulated to such a degree 
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that we have decided to reprint the index. Reprinting is expensive, but 
we cannot stand the thought of people wanting to bind their LONDON 
Mercury and having no index to bind up with the numbers. Anyone 
therefore who wants a copy of the index to Volume I has only to write 
to us, enclosing 2s. 6d., to obtain it. The price is determined by the cost 
of resetting, and reprinting a comparatively small number. 
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E thank a reader for the following message, which we should 
blush to translate : 


Xatp’ “Eppn xapiddra, dudxrope, d&rop édwv. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE 


HE British Museum has acquired a copy of Andrew Marvell’s folio, 
Miscellaneous Poems, of 1681, one of two known copies which contain the 
Horatian Ode, and the only one known to contain, and that only frag- 
mentarily, the poem on Cromwell’s death. Until recently it was thought 
that the Cromwell poems were printed for the first time, from manuscript, by Captain 
Edward Thompson in 1776, and that, as Thompson had, in a pique, destroyed the 
manuscripts he worked from, there was no absolute proof remaining of Marvell’s 


authorship of these poems. It now, however, seems clear that they were first of all 


included in the 1681 folio, but cancelled before publication. Some notes on the two 
copies of this book which contain the Horatian Ode appeared recently in our 
Bibliographical Notes. The copy now in the British Museum was at that time in 
the possession of Messrs. P. J. & A. E. Dobell. 
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= anles is to go dry. We understand that the Omar Khayyam club is making 
representations. 
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a number of hitherto unpublished letters from Lord Byron, Lady Byron, 
& and Miss Leigh are to appear in a new edition of the late Lord Lovelace’s Astarte, 
which Messrs. Christophers are publishing. There is still probably much interesting 
unpublished correspondence of that age: one of our own contributors will shortly 
print in these pages extracts from the correspondence of Keats’s publisher which throw 
new light on Keats and Lamb. 
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oe es HADDON CHAMBERS, who died very suddenly in the early 
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morning of March 28th, was born in a suburb of Sydney in 1860, or perhaps 
a year or two earlier. He was brought up as a Plymouth Brother, and the excessive 
rigidity of the parental discipline early drove him from home. He became a stockrider 


in the Bush, and adopted nomadic habits which never entirely left him. Eventually 


he came to London and passed through a period of extreme poverty, supporting 
himself as best he could by the writing of articles and short stories. Hanging about the 
theatre, it occurred to him to write a play ; he pursued Beerbohm Tree into a Turkish 
bath, and forced him to listen to the melodrama called Captain Swift. It proved a 
great success, and Haddon Chambers became a recognised playwright. Failures 


_ followed, and another success in John a Dreams ; all these were old-fashioned affairs, 


~ 


but in The Tyranny of Tears Haddon Chambers produced a comedy of sterling modern 


‘merit. It is his best work and will preserve his name. He was a man of remarkable 


individuality, an athlete who sacrificed his constitution to the violence with which he 
persisted in keeping himself what is called “ fit,” a sentimentalist who was also a cynic, 
a charming wayward companion, a spectator of life, not much interested in literature 
except in poetry, for which he had a passion, an indolent man who was perpetually 
in movement. He died of too much living ; “‘ getting and spending he laid waste his 
powers,” but few have crushed more vivid sensations into sixty years. 
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R. JOHN HERBERT SLATER, well known as a writer on bibliography, died 
M at the beginning of April. He had been editor of Book-Prices Current since 1887. 
He was also the editor of an edition of Barton’s Book Hunter and of other works. As an 
author he was perhaps best known for his The Romance of Book-Collecting, which was 
published in 1898, and for Engravings and their Value, which first appeared in 1894 
and has been through four subsequent editions. 
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R. MARCUS STONE, R.A., who has died at the age of 81, was the last survivor 
of Dickens’ original illustrators. He drew, and charmingly in the tradition, the 
pictures for Our Mutual Friend. 
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M8: JOHN BURROUGHS, who died at the end of March at Buffalo, N.Y., 
was born in April, 1837, at Roxbury, in the same state. The first of his many books 
appeared in 1867 and was a study of Walt Whitman, for whom, as a man and as a 
poet, he had a deep admiration. He was also a poet himself, but his verse, though 
restrained and agreeable, was hardly remarkable. He obtained his widest audience, 
however, as a writer on nature, and was the most distinguished American representa- 
tive of that soberer school of writers about animals—the school, that is, which avoided 
the over-humanisation indulged in by such authors as Ernest Seton Thompson. 
Among the admirers of Burroughs’s nature-writings was Theodore Roosevelt. 
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Wz regret to notice the death, at St. Jean-de-Luz, of Mr. E. W. Hornung. Mr. 
Hornung was born in 1866, was educated at Uppingham, and married a sister of 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. When he left school he went to Australia for his health, 
and his experiences there gave him material for several books, including his first 
success, A Bride from the Bush,and Stingaree. Raffles, as novel and play, gave him the 
widest sort of fame : it was immeasurably better written than most works as popular : 
the stories were told with a fine economy and an admirable choice of words. Their 
author, a man of wide culture, did not, however, chiefly pride himself on them, but 
on his serious novels. The best of all was probably his Fathers of Men, which contains 
a far more faithful representation of public school life in the late nineteenth century 
than any of its sensational or sentimental rivals : and it is most admirably written. 
During the war Mr. Hornung, after his only child had been killed, went to France 
with a Y.M.C.A. library : a very gallant enterprise on the part of a man who had for 
years been racked by asthma. He was in Arras under bombardment for weeks, and 
came back only when his library had passed into enemy hands. His impressions are 
recorded in a very charming and unaffected volume, Notes of a Camp Follower, and 
in a small book of verses, The Young Guard, several poems of which appeared in 
the Times and were afterwards widely circulated as leaflets. Mr. Hornung was a 
great reader and had a particular enthusiasm for the secondary Victorian novelists, 
Trollope, Wilkie Collins, and Charles Reade. For a year he had been at work on 
a study of Reade for ‘THE Lonpon Mercury ; he left it finished, though not finally 
revised, and we shall publish it next month. He was a lovable man with many friends 
of various types : an admirable raconteur and, as was right in the creator of Raffles, 
a keen ericketer. 


POETRY 
Lines from the Sea 


TO D’ANNUNZIO: JANUARY 1921 


Glass-green she takes it, staggers, rolls and checks 
Then sheers, and as she buffets back the blows 
There comes a thundering along the decks. 


> 


OUDENS the sea-wind, downward plunge the bows, 


The surf-smoke flies, the tatter’d cloud-wings haste, 
And the white sun, sheeted or glaring cold, 

Whirls a harsh sword upon the spumy waste— 
Now ancient grey, now weltering dizzy gold. 


This is the Adriatic ; and I gaze 
In vain toward the north horizon’s round, 
To where behind the threshes’ driving haze, 
Beyond the glittering wilderness’s bound, 


There stands that man, target of Europe’s eyes, 
Who in unholy honour her decree 

Defied ; whom now th’ unbending Fates chastise 
With their most biting scourge : bare memory. 


D’Annunzio, upon the further shore 
Of this bleak Adriatic, while the brine 
Whitens the tunic which the shrapnel tore, 
From which you have ripped your valour’s golden sign, 
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They say you wander, and the shrewd sun’s glance 
Mocks you with starving warmth, the cruel cold 
Hail compasses you with its ironic dance— 
You, halt, bald, blind ; you, shivering, beaten, old. 


Thus do they say ; and that you sometimes cast 
Hands that entreat towards the thunderous waves, 
As if to summon from the gorgeous past, 
And those black depths, such galleons and such braves 


As throned your Venice, in republican state, 
Regent of every sun-filled sea that stirs 
Between the Sicilian’s rosy sundown gate 
And the Cathayan’s dawn-dark ridge of firs. 


But quite in vain ! the breaker’s curling crest 
Shrieks as the wind stoops on the tortured seas 
To tear the brown weed from its cloven breast . . . 

And suddenly you fall upon your knees, 


And there is broken from your desolate heart 
So loud, so bitter, long and lost a cry 
That those who watch you secretly apart 
For sudden pity do not dare draw nigh. 


They pity—but not I! Were pity priced 
So low, how spare true misery a tear? 
What though you bear the cross of Antichrist, 
It is in very truth a cross you bear ; 


And we, to whom no certain faith is given 

With which in desperate act to gauge our worth, 
Or, having faith, are granted not of heaven 

Fierce hours to bear its crown or cross on earth, 


We envy you. Whose is a happier lot 
Than his, who of all contraries aware 
Dares to believe, and when hell rages hot 

Is given an hour for that belief to dare ? 


He, who in face of contradiction’s spite 
Has with his doubt so wrought he can aver 
That he believes, has to his soul a right ; 
And he whom not a world’s odds can deter 
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From making trial of belief so won 

Has known his soul ; but he who best and last 
Fights till belief be lost or he undone, 

Has given the world a soul, and holds his fast. 


Therefore, D’Annunzio, gazing on your sea, 

I hail you, and I lift to heaven this prayer : 
Grant me such faith and such a foe as he, 

That, when iny hour strikes, I, as he, may dare ! 


ROBERT NICHOLS 


Lhe Adriatic, a half-gale from the N.E., January 1921. 


eve eh IL. 
Dreaming (A Song of Africa) 


AM a barbarian out of the sunless forest 
Where the trees continually growing spread a murmuring shadow of 
thunder 
Over the plains where the sunlight blooms in the golden grass. 
And I dream I shall see the sunlight slowly, inexorably eaten 
By those dark, slow-spreading impis that rise up out of the ground, 
Their bushy headdresses shaking as they crowd to the edge of the plains. 


Lovely are those bare hills where the slender-legged antelopes gather, 
Their horns against the horizon in the clear grey light of evening : 

And I stand at the edge of the forest and I see the red disc sinking, 

And a million blooms hang drooping and their colours fade from the fields ! 


And when earth and sky are ashen, I turn back into the forest, 
Among the huge trunks walking, a Shadow lost by the sun ; 
_ I am dark in the darkness, solitary, onward moving, 
_ Until I silently enter a tiny circle of firelight. 
’ There I sit with the Shadows that live in the gloom of the forest, 
Eating, gesticulating. Soon we lie down in deep silence 
Rolled in our blankets of darkness ; 
But I hold a bright patch of the sky with calm hills and earth’s delicate 


antlers. 
Cc 
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Tent, My Dearest Tent 


Y soul is like a wandering Arab 
Who, solitary, brings 
His house among the desert stars 
On hill or plain, by palm or brook, 
And ’mid the loneliness of ways 
Thus to his comfort sings : 


Among the Universe’s winds 
Tent, my dearest tent, 

Thou dost house a quiet breath, 

A soft breath, a little breath, 
A leaf upon the tree 
Making a quiet lament. 


Leaf, thou art a rib of Wind 
That trembles through the sky, 
Quivering into a grosser dress, 
A dress of flesh, a body— 
O universal Gale of life, 
Thy fluttering leaf am I. 


And—light of Moon and Sun— 
Thou, Foliage, and Snows 
(Fading upon this star where I 
Were else dark, pitched in dark), 
Bright Fabric of my walls, 
That in the darkness blows, 


Amidst the wilderness of Space 
Thy ghmmer may be spent, 

But there are other lights that burn 
"Mid other hills and other snows ; 

And somewhere once more shall be pitched 
Tent, my dearest tent ! 


My soul is like a wandering Arab 
Who crossing hill and plain 
Under night’s glittering suns shall pitch 
His tent of life, his fluttering sign, 
And when Dawn rises on the world 
It shall have gone again. 
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Man with Girl 


HE Sun above the desert sands 

Burns a full orb of gold, 

Cold daylight falls upon our streets, 
Townsmen no Sun behold. 


Shy antelopes and tufted trees 
Move by eve’s shining pools ; 
White faces streaming in dark streets 
Our wind of sunset cools. 


The tall giraffe, the Moon’s bright horn, 
The shining waterfall, 

I saw in the bright-limbed animal 
I danced with in the hall. 


{L Saw the Ape W alking in the Forest 


N unknown forests 

Far from the Sea 
Walks a dumb Shadow, 
Brother to me. 


Falls the bright blossom, 
Fades the year : 

To the cave of extinction 
That Shadow draws near. 


The stars are a-glitter, 
The Moon is gone ; 

Through the trees Silence blowing, 
Blowing alone. 


The Sun burns, returning, 
Spring the turf heaves. 

My brother the Shadow 
Rots in the leaves. 


W. J. TURNER 
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Friendship 


The reddened larch wood : hurrying waters flow 
With age-old song beaten from weed-bound stones 
And pebbles that are memories of moans. 
Grey starlings scour the stubble, cattle drink 
Churning the clay along the river brink. 
Pale, curled fern-tops have thrust aside the mould, 
Padded with primrose, bright with sallow gold. 
Red autumned sorrel burns amid the grass 
And shakes in flames when noon-tide breezes pass : 
White downy willow buds have burst and rest 
Along the water’s brown and silver breast, 
Whisp’ring in anger when the shaking air 
Ruffles the jewelled image mirrored there. 
Glintings of fairy gold the kingcups spread 
Into those deeper pools, where grey dusk’s tread 
Will bring the bobbing trout alert for flies 
That glimmer past the sundown. Wagtails rise 
Leaping and flashing by the singing stream, 
While ’mong the black ash buds quick tomtits gleam. 
One restless blackbird stirs a lonely oak 
With longing : scarce a leaf has greened to cloak 
Her nest amid the thorn and all her song 
Brimming with April beauty flutes along 
To join the booming fall where water drones 
Its liquid notes in steady monotones. 


P \WO greening meadows swell and meet below 


I lie amid this queenly bloom of spring 

Feeling the thrill of every bursting thing : 

To look upon, the flowers, the buds, the trees, 
Even the hurrying stream, the timid breeze 

Seem what they were in mellower springs before 
This darkened shadow stained life’s sunny floor. . 
I only feel the difference grief doth trace 

Upon the sounds that stir this hallowed place. 
Dear April friendship sundered thus in death 
Before its blossom scented summer’s breath 
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With wonder ; here thy spirit’s knell shall ring 
A requiem for each departing spring. 

So in the ghost hour when the moon swings low 
Silvering the plaintive waters as they go, 

When hooting owls whir noisily around 

And dews fall scattering largesse on the ground, 
I mingle with thy spirit once again 

And breathe a purer peace that calms my pain. 


FREDERICK V. FOLLETT 


Lhe Kabbits 


REEPING down with careful tread 
Lest I crackled the leaves dead 
Or snapped the crisp twigs scattered 
And made my presence known ; 
In a field that had grown hay 
I came upon them there, and they, 
Hearing not me, cropped away 
Where aftergrass had grown. 
Stealthily I cocked my gun, 
Whistled loud to make them run, 
Fired twice, and made one 
Roll and tumble over ! 
When the sound had sunk in air 
All were gone, the field was bare, 
Save my dead one lying there— 
One had lost a lover! ... 
One that in her cave below, 
Stiff ears listening, eyes aglow, 
Trembling, waited me to go, 
My steps to pass along. 
Till their thunder ebbed away, 
Crouching, terrified she lay ; 
Till light died, and in the gray 
Broke a bird’s song. 


ROBERT A. F. NICHOGLL 
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The Circus 


ROUND the circus of my mind 
Ait glittering thought-ponies go. 
The great Ring-master cracks his whip 
And puts them through their show. 


A slim, high-flying acrobat, 
Fancy, high above all these, 
Underneath the tent’s wide dome 
Somersaults on his trapeze. 


Love, the tight-rope walker, next 
Flourishes her parasol, 

But I scarce dare look at her 
Lest she fall. 


I wonder if Clown Laughter is 
Nothing more than pantaloon, 
Or is he God-sent to make mirth, 
A divine buffoon ? 


But suddenly the loud brass band 
Will cease ; the lights will disappear, 
And there will then be nothing but 
The empty benches tier on tier. 


E. W. JACOT 
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THE DAUGHTERS OF THE LATE 
COLONEL 


By KATHERINE MANSFIELD 


I 


HE week after was one of the busiest weeks of their lives. Even 
when they went to bed it was only their bodies that lay down 
and rested ; their minds went on, thinking things out, talking 
things over, wondering, deciding, trying to remember where . . . 

Constantia lay like a statue, her hands by her sides, her feet just over- 
lapping each other, the sheet up to her chin. She stared at the ceiling. 

‘ Do you think father would mind if we gave his top-hat to the porter ? ” 

“The porter ?”” snapped Josephine. ‘‘ Why ever the porter ? What a 
very extraordinary idea! ”’ 

“ Because,” said Constantia slowly, ‘‘ he must often have to go to 
funerals. And I noticed at—at the cemetery that he only had a bowler.” 
She paused. ‘‘ I thought then how very much he’d appreciate a top-hat. 
We ought to give him a present, too. He was always very nice to father.”’ 

*“ But,” cried Josephine, flouncing on her pillow and staring across the 
dark at Constantia, ‘‘ father’s head!’ And suddenly, for one awful 
moment, she nearly giggled. Not of course that she felt in the least like 
giggling. It must have been habit. Years ago, when they had stayed awake 
at night talking, their beds had simply heaved. And now the porter’s head, 
disappearing, popped out, like a candle, under father’s hat. ... The 
giggle mounted, mounted ; she clenched her hands ; she fought it down ; 
she frowned fiercely at the dark and said “‘ Remember ”’ terribly sternly. 

*“ We can decide to-morrow,” she said. 

Constantia had noticed nothing ; she sighed. 

* Do you think we ought to have our dressing-gowns dyed as well ? ” 

** Black ? ”’ almost shrieked Josephine. 

‘* Well, what else ? ”’ said Constantia. ‘‘ I was thinking—it doesn’t seem 
quite sincere, in a way, to wear black out of doors and when we’re fully 
dressed, and then when we’re at home. . .” 
~ * But nobody sees us,” said Josephine. She gave the bedclothes such a 
twitch that both her feet came uncovered, and she had to creep up the 
pillows to get them well under again. 

‘“* Kate does,” said Constantia. ‘‘ And the postman very well might.” 

_ Josephine thought of her dark-red slippers, which matched her dressing- 
gown, and of Constantia’s favourite indefinite green ones which went 
with hers. Black ! Two black dressing-gowns and two pairs of black woolly 
slippers, creeping off to the bath-room like black cats. 

**T don’t think it’s absolutely necessary,”’ said she. 

Silence. Then Constantia said, ‘‘ We shall have to post the papers with 
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the notice in them to-morrow to catch the Ceylon mail. . . . How many 
letters have we had up till now ?”’ 

“ Twenty-three.” 

Josephine had replied to them all, and twenty-three times when she came 
to ‘‘ We miss our dear father so much ” she had broken down and had 
to use her handkerchief, and on some of them even to soak up a very 
light-blue tear with an edge of blotting-paper. Strange! She couldn’t have 
put it on—but twenty-three times. Even now, though, when she said 
over to herself sadly ‘ We miss our dear father so much ” she could have 
cried if she’d wanted to. 

‘Have you got enough stamps ? ”’ came from Constantia. 

“Oh, how can I tell?” said Josephine crossly. ‘“ What’s the good of 
asking me that now?” 

‘“‘ T was just wondering,” said Constantia mildly. 

Silence again. There came a little rustle, a scurry, a hop. 

‘* A mouse,”’ said Constantia. 

“‘ Tt can’t be a mouse because there aren’t any crumbs,” said Josephine. 

‘““ But it doesn’t know there aren’t,”’ said Constantia. 

A spasm of pity squeezed her heart. Poor little thing! She wished she’d 
left a tiny piece of biscuit on the dressing-table. It was awful to think of it 
not finding anything. What would it do? 

“* T can’t think how they manage to live at all,” she said slowly. 

*“ Who ?”’ demanded Josephine. 

And Constantia said more loudly than she meant to, ‘‘ Mice.” 

Josephine was furious. ““ Oh, what nonsense, Con!” she said. ‘‘ What 
have mice got to do with it ? You’re asleep.”’ 

‘““{ don’t think I am,”’ said Constantia. She shut her eyes to make sure. 
She was. 

Josephine arched her spine, pulled up her knees, folded her arms so 
that her fists came under her ears, and pressed her cheek hard against the 
pillow. “( . 


Another thing which complicated matters was they had Nurse Andrews 
staying on with them that week. It was their own fault ; they had asked 
her. It was Josephine’s idea. On the morning—well, on the last morning, 
when the doctor had gone, Josephine had said to Constantia, ‘‘ Don’t you 
think it would be rather nice if we asked Nurse Andrews to stay on for a 
week as our guest ?”’ 

“Very nice,” said Constantia. 

“T thought,” went on Josephine quickly, “‘ I should just say this after- 
noon, after I’ve paid her, ‘ My sister and I would be very pleased, after 
all you’ve done for us, Nurse Andrews, if you would stay on for a week 
as our guest.’ I’d have to put that in about being our guest in case . . .” 

“Oh, but she could hardly expect to be paid!” cried Constantia. 

‘One never knows,” said Josephine sagely. 

Nurse Andrews had of course jumped at the idea. But it was a bother. 
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It meant they had to have regular sit-down meals at the proper times, 
whereas if Boe been alone they could just have asked Kate if she wouldn’t 
_have minded bringing them a tray wherever they were. And mealtimes now 
_ that the strain was over were rather a trial. 
__ Nurse Andrews was simply fearful about butter. Really they couldn’t 
help fecling that about butter, at least, she took advantage of their kindness. 
_ And she had that maddening habit of asking for just an inch more bread 
to finish what she had on her plate, and then, at the last mouthful, absent- 
mindedly—of course it wasn’t absent-mindedly—taking another helping. 
Josephine got very red when this happened, and she fastened her small, 
beadlike eyes on the tablecloth as if she saw a minute strange insect 
creeping through the web of it. But Constantia’s long pale face lengthened 
and set, and she gazed away—away—far over the desert, to where that line 

of camels unwound like a thread of wool. . . . 

“When I was with Lady Tukes,” said Nurse Andrews, “‘ she had such 
a dainty little contrayvance for the buttah. It was a silvah Cupid balanced’ 
on the—on the bordah of a glass dish, holding a tayny fork. And when you 
wanted some buttah you simply pressed his foot and he bent down and 
speared you a piece. It was quite a gayme.” 

Josephine could hardly bear that. But “‘ I think those things are very 
extravagant ” was all she said. 

“ But whey? ” asked Nurse Andrews, beaming through her eye- 
Ve ““ No one, surely, would take more buttah than one wanted—would 
one?” 

* Ring, Con,” cried Josephine. She couldn’t trust herself to reply. 

And proud young Kate, the enchanted princess, came in to see what the 
old tabbies wanted now. She snatched away their plates of mock something 
or other and slapped down a white, terrified blancmange. 

“* Jam, please, Kate,” said Josephine kindly. 

Kate knelt and burst open the sideboard, lifted the lid of the jam-pot, 
saw it was empty, put it on the table, and stalked off. 

** T’m afraid,” said Nurse Andrews a moment later, “ there isn’t any.”’ 

‘* Oh, what a bother ! ” said Josephine. She bit her lip. “‘ What had we 
better do?” 

Constantia looked dubious. ‘‘ We can’t disturb Kate again,” she said 

softly. 

raise Andrews waited, smiling at them both. Her eyes wandered, spying 
at everything behind her eyeglasses. Constantia in despair went back to her 
camels. Josephine frowned heavily—concentrated. If it hadn’t been for 
this idiotic woman she and Con would, of course, have eaten their blanc- 

mange without. Suddenly the idea came. 

“I know,” she said. ‘‘ Marmalade. There’s some marmalade in the side- 
board. Get it, Con.” 

‘I hope,” laughed Nurse Andrews, and her laugh was like a spoon 
tinkling against a medicine-glass—‘‘ I hope it’s not very bittah marma- 
layde.”’ 

D 
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But, after all, it was not long now, and then she’d be gone for good. 
And there was no getting over the fact that she had been very kind to 
father. She had nursed him day and night at the end. Indeed, both 
Constantia and Josephine felt privately she had rather overdone the not 
leaving him at the very last. For when they had gone in to say good-bye 
Nurse Andrews had sat beside his bed the whole time, holding his wrist 
and pretending to look at her watch. It couldn’t have been necessary. It 
was so tactless, too. Supposing father had wanted to say something— 
something private to them. Not that he had. Oh, far from it ! He lay there, 
purple, a dark angry purple in the face, and never even looked at them 
when they came in. Then, as they were standing there, wondering what 
to do, he had suddenly opened one eye. Oh, what a difference it would 
have made, what a difference to their memory of him, how much easier to 
tell people about it, if he had only opened both! But no—one eye only. 
It glared at them a moment and then . . . went out. 


IV 


It had made it very awkward for them when Mr. Farolles, of St. John’s, 
called the same afternoon. 

‘** The end was quite peaceful, I trust?’ were the first words he said 
as he glided towards them through the dark drawing-room. 

** Quite,”’ said Josephine faintly. They both hung their heads. Both of 
them felt certain that eye wasn’t at all a peaceful eye. 

“Won't you sit down ? ” said Josephine. 

“Thank you, Miss Pinner,” said Mr. Farolles gratefully. He folded his 
coat-tails and began to lower himself into father’s armchair, but just as he 
touched it he almost sprang up and slid into the next chair instead. 

He coughed. Josephine clasped her hands ; Constantia looked vague. 

‘““T want you to feel, Miss Pinner,” said Mr. Farolles, ‘‘ and you, Miss 
Constantia, that I’m trying to be helpful. I want to be helpful to you both, 
if you will let me. These are the times,” said Mr. Farolles, very simply and 
earnestly, ““ when God means us to be helpful to one another.” 

“Thank you very much, Mr. Farolles,” said Josephine and Constantia. 

“Not at all,” said Mr. Farolles gently. He drew his kid gloves 
through his fingers and leaned forward. “ And if either of you would like 
a little Communion, either or both of you, here and now, you have only 
to tell me. A little Communion is often very help—a great comfort,” he 
added tenderly. 

But the idea of a little Communion terrified them. What ! In the drawing- 
room by themselves—with no—no altar or anything ! The piano would be 
much too high, thought Constantia, and Mr. Farolles could not possibly 
lean over it with the chalice. And Kate would be sure to come bursting 
in and interrupt them, thought Josephine. And supposing the bell rang in 
the middle ? It might be somebody important—about their mourning. 
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Would they get up reverently and go out, or would they have to wait... 
in torture ? 

___“ Perhaps you will send round a note by your good Kate if you would 
care for it later,”’ said Mr. Farolles. 

“ Oh, yes, thank you very much ! ” they both said. 

Mr. Farolles got up and took his black straw hat from the round table. 

“ And about the funeral,” he said softly. “ I may arrange that—as your 
dear father’s old friend and yours, Miss Pinner—and Miss Constantia ? ” 

Josephine and Constantia got up too. 

“I should like it to be quite simple,” said Josephine firmly, ‘‘ and not 
too expensive. At the same time I should like a 
“A good one that will last,” thought dreamy Constantia, as if Josephine 

were buying a nightgown. But of course Josephine didn’t say that. 
“ One suitable to our father’s sposition.” She was very nervous. 

“ Pll run round to our good friend Mr. Knight,” said Mr. Farolles 
soothingly. “I will ask him to come and see you. I am sure you will 


find him very helpful indeed.” 


Vv 


Well, at any rate, all that part of it was over, though neither of them 
could possibly believe that father was never coming back. Josephine had 
had a moment of absolute terror at the cemetery, while the coffin was 
lowered, to think that she and Constantia had done this thing without 
asking his permission. What would father say when he found out ? For 
he was bound to find out sooner or later. He always did. “‘ Buried. You 
two girls had me buried !”’ She heard his stick thumping. Oh, what would 
they say ? What possible excuse could they make? It sounded such an 
appallingly heartless thing to do. Such a wicked advantage to take of a 
person because he happened to be helpless at the moment. The other 
people seemed to treat it all as a matter of course. They were strangers ; 
they couldn’t be expected to understand that father was the very last 
person for such a thing to happen to. No, the entire blame for it all would 
fall on her and Constantia. And the expense, she thought, stepping into 
the tight-buttoned cab. When she had to show him the bills. What would 
he say then? 

__ She heard him absolutely roaring, ‘“‘ And do you expect me to pay for 
“this gimerack excursion of yours ?”’ 

“Oh,” groaned poor Josephine aloud, “ we shouldn’t have done it, 
Con!” 

And Constantia, pale as a lemon in all that blackness, said in a frightened 
_-whisper, ‘“‘ Done what, Jug?” 

“‘ Let them bu-bury father like that,” said Josephine, breaking down 
and crying into her new, queer-smelling mourning handkerchief. 

‘““ But what else could we have done ?”’ asked Constantia wonderingly. 
“We couldn’t have kept him, Jug—we couldn’t have kept him unburied. 
At any rate, not in a flat that size.” 
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Josephine blew her nose ; the cab was dreadfully stuffy. , 

“‘T don’t know,” she said forlornly. “ It is all so dreadful. I feel we ought 
to have tried to just for a time at least. To make perfectly sure. One thing’s 
certain ’—and her tears sprang out again—“ father will never forgive us 
for this—never ! ”’ | 


Vi 


Father would never forgive them. That was what they felt more than 
ever when, two mornings later, they went into his room to go through his 
things. They had discussed it quite calmly. It was even down on Josephine’s 
list of things to be done. Go through father’s things and settle about them. 
But that was a very different matter from saying after breakfast : 

“Well, are you ready, Con?” 

“* Yes, Jug—when you are.” 

* Then I think we’d better get it over.” 

It was dark in the hall. It had been a rule for years never to disturb 
father in the morning, whatever happened. And now they were going 
to open the door without knocking even. . . . Constantia’s eyes were 
enormous at the idea ; Josephine felt weak in the knees. 

“ You—you go first,” she gasped, pushing Constantia. 

But Constantia said, as she always had said on those occasions, “‘ No, 
Jug, that’s not fair. You’re eldest.” 

Josephine was just going to say—what at other times she wouldn’t have 
awned to for the world—what she kept for her very last weapon, “ But 
you’re tallest,” when they noticed that the kitchen door was open, and. 
there stood Kate... . 

“ Very stiff,” said Josephine, grasping the door-handle and doing her 
best to turn it. As if anything ever deceived Kate ! , 

Tt couldn’t be helped. That girl was. . . . Then the door was shut 
behind them, but—but they weren’t in father’s room at all. They might 
have suddenly walked through the wall by mistake into a different flat 
altogether. Was the door just behind them ? They were too frightened to 
look. Josephine knew that if it was it was holding itself tight shut ; 
Constantia felt that, like the doors in dreams, it hadn’t any handle at all. 
It was the coldness which made it so awful. Or the whiteness—which ? 
Everything was covered. The blinds were down, a cloth hung over the 
mirror, a sheet hid the bed ; a huge fan of white paper filled the fireplace. 
Constantia timidly put out her hand ; she almost expected a snowflake to 
fall. Josephine felt a queer tingling in her nose, as if her nose was freezing. 
Then a cab klop-klopped over the cobbles below, and the quiet seemed 
to shake into little pieces. 

““ I had better pull up a blind,” said Josephine bravely. 

“ Yes, it might be a good idea,” whispered Constantia. 

They only gave the blind a touch, but it flew up and the cord flew after, 
rolling round the blind-stick, and the little tassel tapped as if trying to get 
free. ‘hat was too much for Constantia. 
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Don't you think—don’t you think we might put it off for another 
day ? ”’ she whispered. 

me Why?” snapped Josephine, feeling, as usual, much better now that 
she knew for certain that Constantia was terrified. “‘ It’s got to be done. 
But I do wish you wouldn’t whisper, Con.” 

* I didn’t know I was whispering,”’ whispered Constantia. 

And why do you keep on staring at the bed ?” said Josephine, raising 
her voice almost defiantly. “‘ There’s nothing on the bed.” 
ae Jug, don’t say so!” said poor Connie.“ At any rate, not so 
oudly. 

Josephine felt herself that she had gone too far. She took a wide swerve 
over to the chest of drawers, put out her hand, but quickly drew it back 
again. 

“Connie!” she gasped, and she wheeled round and leaned with her 
back against the chest of drawers. 

“Oh, Jug—what ?” 

Josephine could only glare. She had the most extraordinary feeling that 
she had just escaped something simply awful. But how could she explain 
to Constantia that father was in the chest of drawers ? He was in the top 
drawer with his handkerchiefs and neckties, or in the next with his shirts 
and pyjamas, or in the lowest of all with his suits. He was watching there, 
hidden away—just behind the door-handle—ready to spring. 

_ She pulled a funny old-fashioned face at Constantia, just as she used to 
in the old days when she was going to cry. 

*“* T can’t open,” she nearly wailed. 

“No, don’t, Jug,” whispered Constantia earnestly. “‘ It’s much better 
not to. Don’t let’s open anything. At any rate, not for a long time.” 

‘“‘ But—but it seems so weak,” said Josephine, breaking down. 

“But why not be weak for once, Jug ?”’ argued Constantia, whispering 
quite fiercely. “‘ If it is weak.” And her pale stare flew from the locked 
writing-table—so safe—to the huge glittering wardrobe, and she began to 
breathe in a queer, panting way. “ Why shouldn’t we be weak for once 
in our lives, Jug ? It’s quite excusable. Let’s be weak—be weak, Jug. It’s 
much nicer to be weak than to be strong.” 

And then she did one of those amazingly bold things that she’d done 
about twice before in their lives ; she marched over to the wardrobe, 
turned the key, and took it out of the lock. Took it out of the lock and held 
it up to Josephine, showing Josephine by her extraordinary smile that she 
knew what she’d done. She’d risked deliberately father being in there among 
his overcoats. 

If the huge wardrobe had lurched forward, had crashed down on 
Constantia, Josephine wouldn’t have been surprised. On the contrary. 
She would have thought it the only suitable thing to happen. But nothing 
happened. Only the room seemed quieter than ever, and bigger flakes of 
cold air fell on Josephine’s shoulders and knees. She began to shiver. 

“Come, Jug,” said Constantia, still with that awful callous smile, and 
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Josephine followed just as she had that last time, when Constantia had 
pushed Benny into the round pond. 


VII 


But the strain’told on them when they were back in the dining-room. 
They sat down, very shaky, and looked at each other. | city 

‘“‘T don’t feel I can settle to anything,”’ said Josephine, “‘ until I’ve had 
something. Do you think we could ask Kate for two cups of hot water ? 

“I really don’t see why we shouldn’t,” said Constantia carefully. She 
was quite normal again. ‘‘ I won’t ring. I’ll go to the kitchen door and ask 
her.” 

“‘ Yes, do,” said Josephine, sinking down into a chair. “‘ Tell her, just 
two cups, Con, nothing else—on a tray.” } 

‘“‘She needn’t even put the jug on, need she?” said Constantia, as 
though Kate might very well complain if the jug had been there. 

“* Oh, no, certainly not! The jug’s not at all necessary. She can pour it 
direct out of the kettle,”’ cried Josephine, feeling that would be a labour- 
saving indeed. 

Their cold lips quivered at the greenish brims. Josephine curved her 
small red hands round the cup ; Constantia sat up and blew on the wavy 
steam, making it flutter from one side to the other. 

“ Speaking of Benny,” said Josephine. : 

And though Benny hadn’t been mentioned Constantia immediately 
looked as though he had. 

““ He’ll expect us.to send him something of father’s, of course. But it’s 
so difficult to know what to send to Ceylon.” 

“* You mean things get unstuck so on the voyage,’” murmured Constantia. 

““ No, lost,” said Josephine sharply. ‘‘ You know there’s no post. Only 
runners.” 

Both paused to watch a black man in white linen drawers running 
through the pale fields for dear life, with a large brown-paper parcel in 
his hands. Josephine’s black man was tiny ; he scurried along glistening 
like an ant. But there was something blind and tireless about Constantia’s 
tall, thin fellow, which made him, she decided, a very unpleasant person 
indeed. . . . On the verandah, dressed all in white and wearing a cork 
helmet, stood Benny. His right hand shook up and down, as father’s did 
when he was impatient. And behind him, not in the least interested, sat 
Hilda, the unknown sister-in-law. She swung in a cane rocker and flicked 
over the leaves of the Tatler. 

“I think his watch would be the most suitable present,”’ said Josephine. 

Constantia looked up ; she seemed surprised. 

“Oh, would you trust a gold watch to a native?” 

“ But of course I’d disguise it,” said Josephine. ‘‘ No one would know 
it was a watch.” She liked the idea of having to make a parcel such a 
curious shape that no one could possibly guess what it was. She even thought 
for a moment of hiding the watch in a narrow cardboard corset-box that 
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she’d kept by her for a long time, waiting for it to come in for something. 
It was such beautiful firm cardboard. But, no, it wouldn’t be appropriate 
for this occasion. It had lettering on it : Medium Women’s 28. Extra Firm 
Busks. It would be almost too much of a surprise for Benny to open that 
and find father’s watch inside. 

_ ~ And of course it isn’t as though it would be going—ticking, I mean,” 
said Constantia, who was still thinking of the native love of jewellery. “ At 
least,” she added, “it would be very strange if after all that time it 
was. 


VIll 


__ Josephine made no reply. She had flown off on one of her tangents. 
She had suddenly thought of Cyril. Wasn’t it more usual for the only 
grandson to have the watch ? And then dear Cyril was so appreciative, and 
a gold watch meant so much to a young man. Benny, in all probability, 
had quite got out of the habit of watches ; men so seldom wore waistcoats 
in those hot climates. Whereas Cyril in London wore them from year’s end 
to year’s end. And it would be so nice for her and Constantia, when he 
came to tea, to know it was there. “I see you’ve got on grandfather’s 
watch, Cyril.”’ It would be somehow so satisfactory. 

Dear boy! What a blow his sweet, sympathetic little note had been! Of 
course they quite understood ; but it was most unfortunate. 

** It would have been such a point, having him,” said Josephine. 

““ And he would have enjoyed it so,” said Constantia, not thinking what 
she was saying. 

However, as soon as he got back he was coming to tea with his aunties. 
Cyril to tea was one of their rare treats. 

“ Now, Cyril, you mustn’t be frightened of our cakes. Your Auntie Con 
and [ bought them at Buszard’s this morning. We know what a man’s 
appetite is. So don’t be ashamed of making a good tea.” 

Josephine cut recklessly into the rich dark cake that stood for her winter 
gloves or the soling and heeling of Constantia’s only respectable shoes. 
But Cyril was most unmanlike in appetite. 

“‘T say, Aunt Josephine, I simply can’t. I’ve only just had lunch, you 
know.” 

_-©Oh, Cyril, that can’t be true! It’s after four,” cried Josephine. Con- 
stantia sat with her knife poised over the chocolate-roll. 

* It is, all the same,” said Cyril. “‘ I had to meet a man at Victoria, and 
he kept me hanging about till . . . there was only time to get lunch and 
‘to come on here. And he gave me—phew . . .” Cyril put his hand to his 
forehead. ‘‘ A terrific blow-out,”’ he said. 

It was disappointing—to-day of all days. But still he couldn’t be expected 
to know. 

** But you'll have a meringue, won't you, Cyril?’ said Aunt Josephine. 
“« These meringues were bought specially for you. Your dear father was 
so fond of them. We were sure you are, too.” 
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“T am, Aunt Josephine,” cried Cyril ardently. “ Do you mind if I take 
half to begin with ? ”’ 

“ Not at all, dear boy ; but we mustn’t let you off with that.” 

‘Ts your dear father still so fond of meringues ?”” asked Auntie Con 
gently. She winced faintly as she broke through the shell of hers. 

“Well, I don’t quite know, Auntie Con,” said Cyril breezily. 

At that they both looked up. nae b. 

“ Don’t know ? ” almost snapped Josephine. “‘ Don’t know a thing like 
that about your own father, Cyril?” 

*‘ Surely,” said Auntie Con softly. 

Cyril tried to laugh it off. ‘‘ Oh, well,” he said, “‘ it’s such a long time 
since . . .” He faltered. He stopped. Their faces were too much for him. 

‘“‘ Even so,” said Josephine. 

And Auntie Con looked. 

‘Cyril put down his teacup. ‘“‘ Wait a bit,” he cried. ‘‘ Wait a bit, Aunt 
Josephine. What am I thinking of ? ”’ 

He looked up. They were beginning to brighten. Cyril slapped his 
knee. 8 

‘* Of course,” he said, “‘ it was meringues. How could I have forgotten ? 
Yes, Aunt Josephine, you’re perfectly right. Father’s most frightfully keen 
on meringues.” 

They didn’t only beam. Aunt Josephine went scarlet with pleasure ; 
Auntie Con gave a deep, deep sigh. : 
‘““ And now, Cyril, you must come and see father,” said Josephine. 

‘“‘ He knows you were coming to-day.” 

“ Right,” said Cyril, very firmly and heartily. He got up from his chair ; 
suddenly he glanced at the clock. 

“‘T say, Auntie Con, isn’t your clock a bit slow ? I’ve got to meet a man 
at—at Paddington just after five. I’m afraid I shan’t be able to stay very 
long with grandfather.” } 

‘““ Oh, he won’t expect you to stay very long! ”’ said Aunt Josephine. 

Constantia was still gazing at the clock. She couldn’t make up her mind 
if it was fast or slow. It was one or the other, she felt almost certain of that. 
At any rate, it had been. 

Cyril still lingered. ‘‘ Aren’t you coming along, Auntie Con ? ” 

‘* Of course,” said Josephine, “‘ we shall all go. Come on, Con.” 


IX 


They knocked at the door, and Cyril followed his aunts into grand- 
father’s hot, sweetish room. 

‘“ Come on,” said Grandfather Pinner. ‘“‘ Don’t hang about. What is it ? 
What’ve you been up to?” 

He was sitting in front of a roaring fire, clasping his stick. He had a 


thick rug over his knees. On his lap there lay a beautiful pale yellow silk 
handkerchief. 
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“Tt’s Cyril, father,” said Josephine shyly. And she took Cyril’s hand 
and led him forward. 

_ “ Good afternoon, grandfather,” said Cyril, trying to take his hand out 

of Aunt Josephine’s. Grandfather Pinner shot his eyes at Cyril in the way 
he was famous for. Where was Auntie Con ? She stood on the other side 
of Aunt Josephine ; her long arms hung down in front of her ; her hands 
were clasped. She never took her eyes off grandfather. 

** Well,” said Grandfather Pinner, beginning to thump. “‘ What have you 
got to tell me?” 

What had he, what had he got to tell him ? Cyril felt himself smiling like 
a perfect imbecile. The room was stifling, too. 

But Aunt Josephine came to his rescue. She cried brightly, “‘ Cyril says 
his father is still very fond of meringues, father dear.”’ 

“Eh?” said Grandfather Pinner, curving his hand like a purple 
meringue shell over one ear. 

Josephine repeated, ‘‘ Cyril says his father is still very fond of 
meringues.” 

*‘ Can’t hear,’’ said old Colonel Pinner. And he waved Josephine away 
with his stick, then pointed with his stick to Cyril. “‘ Tell me what she’s 
trying to say,”’ he said. 

(My God!) ‘ Must I?” said Cyril, blushing and staring at Aunt 
Josephine. 

“‘ Do, dear,”’ she smiled. ‘‘ It will please him so much.” 

“Come on, out with it!” cried Colonel Pinner testily, beginning to 
thump again. 

And Cyril leaned forward and yelled, “ Father’s still very fond of 
meringues.”’ 

At that Grandfather Pinner jumped as though he had been shot. 

“‘ Don’t shout,” he cried. “‘ What’s the matter with the boy ? Meringues. 
What about ’em?”’ 

“Oh, Aunt Josephine, must we go on?” groaned Cyril desperately. 

“It’s quite all right, dear boy,” said Aunt Josephine, as though he and 
she were at the dentist’s together. ‘‘ He’ll understand in a minute.” And 
she whispered to Cyril, “‘ He’s getting a bit deaf, you know.” ‘Then she 
leaned forward and really bawled at Grandfather Pinner, “ Cyril only 
wanted to tell you, father dear, that /zs father is still very fond of 


meringues.” 
Colonel Pinner heard that time, heard and brooded, looking Cyril up and 


down. 
“© What an esstrodinary thing !”’ said old Grandfather Pinner. “* What 


an esstrordinary thing to come all this way here to tellaned > 
And Cyril felt it was. 


“Yes, I shall send Cyril the watch,” said Josephine. 
“ That would be very nice,” said Constantia. “ I seem to remember last 


time he came there was some little trouble about the time.” 
E 
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Xx 


They were interrupted by Kate bursting through the door in her usual 
fashion, as though she had discovered some secret panel in the wall. 

‘* Fried or boiled ? ” asked the bold voice. 

Fried or boiled ? Josephine and Constantia were quite bewildered for 
the moment. They could hardly take it in. 

‘Fried or boiled what, Kate?” asked Josephine, trying to begin to 
concentrate. 

Kate gave a loud sniff. “* Fish.” 

‘‘ Well, why didn’t you say so immediately ? ” Josephine reproached her 
gently. ‘‘ How could you expect us to understand, Kate ? There are a great 
many things in this world, you know, which are fried or boiled.” And 
after such a display of courage she said quite brightly to Constantia, 
‘Which do you prefer, Con?” 

‘“‘T think it might be nice to have it fried,’’ said Constantia. ‘‘ On the 
other hand, of course boiled fish is very nice. I think I prefer both equally . 
Welliz.. .u»,,nless.you™. un that.case.) sac 

‘“‘ T shall fry it,’ said Kate, and she bounced back, leaving their door 
open and slamming the door of her kitchen. 

Josephine gazed at Constantia ; she raised her pale eyebrows until they 
rippled away into her pale hair. She got up. She said in a very lofty, 
imposing way, “Do you mind following me into the drawing-room, 
Constantia ? I’ve something of great importance to discuss with you.” 

For it was always to the drawing-room they retired when they wanted 
to talk over Kate. 

Josephine closed the door meaningly. “‘ Sit down, Constantia,”’ she said, 
still very grand. She might have been receiving Constantia for the first 
time. And Con looked round vaguely for a chair, as though she felt indeed 
quite a stranger. 

‘* Now the question is,” said Josephine, bending forward, ‘‘ whether we 
shall keep her or not.” 

“That is the question,’ agreed Constantia. 

“‘ And this time,” said Josephine firmly, ‘‘ we must come to a definite 
decision.” 

Constantia looked for a moment as though she might begin going over 
all the other times, but she pulled herself together and said, ‘‘ Yes, Jug.”’ 

““ You see, Con,” explained Josephine, ‘‘ everything is so changed now.” 
Constantia looked up quickly. “‘ I mean,” went on Josephine, “‘ we’re not 
dependent on Kate as we were.’’ And she blushed faintly. ‘‘ There’s not 
father to cook for.” 

“That is perfectly true,” agreed Constantia. ‘‘ Father certainly doesn’t 
want any cooking now whatever else . . .” 

Josephine broke in sharply. “‘ You’re not sleepy, are you, Con? ” 

“* Sleepy, Jug ?”’ Constantia was wide-eyed. 

“Well, concentrate more,” said Josephine sharply, and she returned to 
the subject. “ What it comes to is, if we did ’’—and this she barely 
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breathed, glancing at the door—‘ give Kate notice ”—she raised her voice 
again—"* we could manage our own food.” 
Why not ? ” cried Constantia. She couldn’t help smiling. The idea was 
SO exciting. She clasped her hands. ‘‘ What should we live on, Jug 2 
Oh, eggs in various forms!” said Jug, lofty again. “ And, besides, 
there are all the cooked foods.” 
But I’ve always heard,” said Constantia, “ they are considered so very 
expensive.” 
(79 = . . . . 
Not if one buys them in moderation,” said Josephine. But she tore 
eo away from this fascinating bypath and dragged Constantia after 
ce 
‘‘ What we’ve got to decide now, however, is whether we really do trust 
Kate or not.” 
Constantia leaned back. Her flat little laugh flew from her lips. 
Isn’t it curious, Jug,” said she, “‘ that just on this one subject I’ve 
never been able to quite make up my mind ?”’ 


XI 


She never had. The whole difficulty was to prove anything. How did one 
prove things, how could one ? Suppose Kate had stood in front of her and 
deliberately made a face. Mightn’t she very well have been in pain? Wasn’t 
it impossible, at any rate, to ask Kate if she was making a face at her? If Kate 
answered ‘‘ No’”—and of course she would say ‘‘ No ”—what a position! 
Howundignified! Then again Constantia suspected, she was almost certain 
that Kate went to her chest of drawers when she and Josephine were out, 
not to take things but to spy. Many times she had come back to find her 
amethyst cross in the most unlikely places, under her lace ties or on top 
of her evening Bertha. More than once she had laid a trap for Kate. She 
had arranged things in a special order and then called Josephine to witness. 

E-You'see, Jug ¢ 

** Quite, Con.” 

‘“* Now we shall be able to tell.” 

But, oh, dear, when she did go to look, she was as far off from a proof 
as ever! If anything was displaced, it might so very well have happened as 
she closed the drawer ; a jolt might have done it so easily. 

“ You come, Jug, and decide. I really can’t. It’s too difficult.” 

But after a pause and a long glare Josephine would sigh, ‘‘ Now you’ve 
put the doubt into my mind, Con, I’m sure I can’t tell myself.” 


“ Well, we can’t postpone it again,” said Josephine. ” If we postpone it 
i thistime.. .” 
XII 
But at that moment in the street below a barrel-organ struck up. 
Josephine and Constantia sprang to their feet together. 
i“ Run, Con,” said’ Josephine. ‘Run quickly. There’s sixpence on 
the i)? 
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Then they remembered. It didn’t matter. They would never have to 
stop the organ-grinder again. Never again would she and Constantia be 
told to make that monkey take his noise somewhere else. Never would 
sound that loud, strange bellow when father thought they were not 
hurrying enough. The organ-grinder might play there all day and the 
stick would not thump. 

It never will thump again, 
It never will thump again, 


played the barrel-organ. 

What was Constantia thinking? She had such a strange smile; she 
looked different. She couldn’t be going to cry. 

** Jug, Jug,” said Constantia softly, pressing her hands together. ‘ Do 
you know what day it is ? It’s Saturday. It’s a week to-day, a whole week. 


A week since father died, 
A week since father died, 


cried the barrel-organ. And Josephine, too, forgot to be practical and 
sensible ; she smiled faintly, strangely. On the Indian carpet there fell a 
square of sunlight, pale red ; it came and went and came—and stayed, 
deepened—until it shone almost golden. 

“The sun’s out,” said Josephine, as though it really mattered. 

A perfect fountain of bubbling notes shook from the barrel-organ, round 
bright notes, carelessly scattered. 

Constantia lifted her big cold hands as if to catch them, and then her 
hands fell again. She walked over to the mantelpiece to her favourite 
Buddha. And the stone and gilt image, whose smile always gave her such 
a queer feeling, almost a pain and yet a pleasant pain, seemed to-day to 
be more than smiling. He knew something ; he had a secret. “‘ I know 
something that you don’t know,”’ said her Buddha. Oh, what was it, what 
could it be ? And yet she had always felt there was . . . something. 

The sunlight pressed through the windows, thieved its way in, flashed 
its light over the furniture and the photographs. Josephine watched it. 
When it came to mother’s photograph, the enlargement over the piano, it 
lingered as though puzzled to find so little remained of mother, except the 
ear-rings shaped like tiny pagodas and a black feather boa. Why did the 
photographs of dead people always fade so ? wondered Josephine. As soon 
as a person was dead their photograph died too. But, of course, this one 
of mother was very old. It was thirty-five years old. Josephine remembered 
standing on a chair and pointing out that feather boa to Constantia and 
telling her that it was a snake that had killed their mother in Ceylon. . . . 
Would everything have been different if mother hadn’t died ? She didn’t 
see why. Aunt Florence had lived with them until they had left school, and 
they had moved three times and had their yearly holiday and . . . and 
there’d been changes of servants, of course. 

Some little sparrows, young sparrows they sounded, chirped on the 
window-ledge. Yeep—eyeep—yeep. But Josephine felt they were not 
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sparrows, not on the window-ledge. It was inside her, that queer little 
crying noise. Yeep—eyeep—yeep. Ah, what was it crying, so weak and 
forlorn ? 
' If mother had lived, might they have married? But there had been 
nobody for them to marry. There had been father’s Anglo-Indian friends 
before he quarrelled with them. But after that she and Constantia never 
met a single man except clergymen. How did one meet men? Or, even if 
they’d met them, how could they have got to know men well enough to 
be more than strangers? One read of people having adventures, being 
followed, and so on. But nobody had ever followed Constantia and her. 
Oh, yes, there had been one year at Eastbourne a mysterious man at their 
boarding-house who had put a note on the jug of hot water outside their 
bedroom door ! But by the time Connie had found it the steam had made 
the writing too faint to read ; they couldn’t even make out to which of them 
it was addressed. And he had left next day. And that was all. The rest had 
been looking after father, and at the same time keeping out of father’s 
way. But now? But now? The thieving sun touched Josephine gently. 
She lifted her face. She was drawn over to the window by gentle beams. ... 

Until the barrel-organ stopped playing Constantia stayed before the 
Buddha, wondering, but not as usual, not vaguely. This time her wonder 
was like longing. She remembered the times she had come in here, crept 
out of bed in her nightgown when the moon was full, and lain on the 
floor with her arms outstretched, as though she was crucified. Why ? The 
big pale moon had made her do it. The horrible dancing figures on the 
carved screen had leered at her and she hadn’t minded. She remembered 
too how, whenever they were at the seaside, she had gone off by herself 

and got as close to the sea as she could, and sung something, something 
she had made up, while she gazed all over that restless water. ‘There had 
been this other life, running out, bringing things home in bags, getting 
things on approval, discussing them with Jug, and taking them back to get 
more things on approval, and arranging father’s trays and trying not to 
annoy father. But it all seemed to have happened in a kind of tunnel. It 
wasn’t real. It was only when she came out of the tunnel into the moonlight 
or by the sea or into a thunderstorm that she really felt herself. What did 
st mean ? What was it she was always wanting? What did it all lead 
to? Now? Now? 

She turned away from the Buddha with one of her vague gestures. She 
went over to where Josephine was standing. She wanted to say something 
to Josephine, something frightfully important, about—about the future 

‘and what...” 
_. “Don’t you think perhaps . . .” she began. 

But Josephine interrupted her. “ I was wondering if now...” she 
murmured. They stopped ; they waited for each other. 

“Go on, Con,” said Josephine. 

“‘ No, no, Jug; after you,” said Constantia. 

“‘ No, say what you were going to say. You began,” said Josephine. 
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“J... Vd rather hear what you were going to say first,”’ said Con- 
stantia. 

“ Don’t be absurd, Con.” 

“ Really, Jug.” 

Sonnet 

“¢ Oh, Fug if >? 

A pause Then Constantia said faintly, ‘‘ I can’t say what I was going 
to say, Jug, because I’ve forgotten what it was . . . that I was going to 
say.’ 

Josephine was silent for a moment. She stared at a big cloud where the 
sun had been. Then she replied shortly, ‘‘ I’ve forgotten too.” 


1920. 
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q TOLSTOY : TRAGEDIAN OR 
4 COMEDIAN ?* 
, By BERNARD SHAW 


_ [At the Tolstoy Commemoration at Kingsway Hall in London on November 30th 
last one or two things were said which were passed over by the reporters. After Lord 
Bryce, with magnificent Victorian gallantry, had brought his tribute to a climax by 
_classing Tolstoy “‘ among the highest with George Eliot,’ Mr. Bernard Shaw took up 
_ the question of Tolstoy’s place as a playwright. Mr. Shaw’s practice of speaking extem- 
poraneously makes it impossible to recapture his speech as it was delivered ; but he has 
sent us the following restatement of its substance.] 


AS Tolstoy tragedian or comedian? The popular definition 

of tragedy is heavy drama in which everyone is killed in the 

last act, comedy being light drama in which everyone is 

married in the last act. The classical definition is, of tragedy, 

drama that purges the soul by pity and terror, and, of comedy, drama that 

chastens morals by ridicule. These classical definitions, illustrated by 

Eschylus-Sophocles-Euripides versus Aristophanes in the ancient Greek 

theatre, and Corneille-Racine versus Moliére in the French theatre, are still 

much the best the critic can work with. But the British school has always 

scandalized classic scholarship and French taste by defying them : nothing 

will prevent the English playwright from mixing comedy, and even 

tomfoolery, with tragedy. Lear may pass for pure tragedy ; for even the 

fool in Lear is tragic; but Shakespear could not keep the porter out of 

Macbeth nor the clown out of Antony and Cleopatra. We are incorrigible in 
this respect, and may as well make a merit of it. 

We must therefore recognize and examine a third variety of drama. 
It begins as tragedy with scraps of fun in it, like Macbeth, and ends as 
comedy without mirth in it, the place of mirth being taken by a more or 
less bitter and critical irony. We do not call the result melodrama, because 
that term has come to mean drama in which crude emotions are helped to 
expression by musical accompaniment. Besides, there is at first no true new 
species : the incongruous elements do not combine : there is simply frank 
juxtaposition of fun with terror in tragedy and of gravity with levity in 

‘comedy. You have Macbeth ; and you have Le Misanthrope, Le Festin de 
Pierre, All’s Well That Ends Well, Troilus and Cressida: all of them, from 

the Aristotelian and Voltairian point of view, neither fish, fowl, nor good 
red herring. 

~ When the censorship killed serious drama in England, and the dramatists 
had to express themselves in novels, the mixture became more lawless 
‘than ever : it was practised by Fielding and culminated in Dickens, whose 
extravagances would have been severely curbed if he had had to submit 
ee 
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his Micawbers and Mrs. Wilfers to the test of representation on the stage, © 
when it would have been discovered at once that their parts are mere 
repetitions of the same joke, and have none of that faculty of developing 
and advancing matters which constitutes stage action. Dickens would 
have been forced to make something better than Aunt Sallies of them. 
Since Dickens one can think of no great writer who has produced the 
same salad of comedy and tragedy except Anatole France. He remains 
incorrigible : even in his most earnest attempts to observe the modesties 
of nature and the proprieties of art in his autobiographical Le Petit Pierre 
he breaks down and launches into chapters of wild harlequinade (think 
of the servant Radegond and the Chaplinesque invention of Simon of 
Nantua and the papegat) and then returns ashamed and sobered to the 
true story of his life, knowing that he has lost every right to appear before 
the Judgment Seat with Le Petit Pierre in his hand as the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, so help him Rousseau. On his comic side 
Anatole France is Dickens’s French double, disguised by culture. In one 
of his earliest stories, Focaste, the heroine’s father is a more perfect Dickens 
comic personage than Dickens himself ever succeeded in putting on paper. 

After Dickens, Comedy completed its development into the new species, 
which has been called tragi-comedy when any attempt has been made to © 
define it. Tragedy itself never developed : it was simple, sublime, and 
overwhelming from the first: it either failed and was not tragedy 
at all or else it got there so utterly that no need was felt for going 
any further. The only need felt was for relief ; and therefore, though 
tragedy remains unchanged from Eschylus to Richard Wagner (Europe’s 
last great tragic poet), the reaction to a moment of fun which we associate 
with Shakespear got the upper hand even of Eschylus, and produced his 
comic sentinels who, afraid to go to the rescue of Agamemnon, pretend 
that nothing is happening, just as it got the better of Victor Hugo, with his 
Don Cesar de Bazan tumbling down the chimney, and his Rustighello 
playing Wamba to the Duke of Ferrara’s Cedric the Saxon. But in the 
main ‘Tragedy remained on its summit, simple, unmixed, and_ heroic, 
from Sophocles to Verdi. 

Not so Comedy. When the Merry Wives of Windsor gave way to 
Marriage a la Mode, Romeo to Hamlet, Punch to Don Juan, Petruchio to 
Almaviva, and, generally, horseplay and fun for fun’s sake to serious 
chastening of morals less and less by ridicule and more and more by irony, 
the comic poet becoming less and less a fellow of infinite jest and more — 
and more a satirical rogue and a discloser of essentially tragic ironies, the 
road was open to a sort of comedy as much more tragic than a catastrophic 
tragedy as an unhappy marriage, or even a happy one, is more tragic than 
a railway accident. Shakespear’s bitter play with a bitter title, A/l’s Well 
That Ends Well, anticipates Ibsen : the happy ending at which the title 
sneers is less comforting than the end of Romeo and Juliet. And Ibsen was 
the dramatic poet who firmly established tragi-comedy as a much deeper 
and grimmer entertainment than tragedy. His heroes dying without hope 
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or honor, his dead, forgotten, superseded men walking and talking with 
_ the ghosts of the past, are all heroes of comedy : their existence and 
_ their downfall are not soul-purifying convulsions of pity and horror, but 
il reproaches, challenges, criticisms addressed to society and to the spectator 
_ as a voting constituent of society. They are miserable and yet not hopeless ; 
_ for they are mostly criticisms of false intellectual positions which, being 
_ intellectual, are remediable by better thinking. 
_._ Thus Comedy has become the higher form. The element of accident 
_in Tragedy has always been its weak spot; for though an accident 
may be sensational, nothing can make it interesting or save it from 
_ being irritating. Othello is spoilt by a handkerchief, as Shakespear 
_ found out afterwards when he wrote A Winter’s Tale. The curtain falls 
on The School for Scandal just when the relations between the dishonor- 
able Joseph Surface and the much more dishonorable Lady Teazle 
have become interesting for the first moment in the play. In its tragedy 
and comedy alike, the modern tragi-comedy begins where the old tragedies 
and comedies left off ; and we have actually had plays made and produced 
_ dealing with what happened to Ibsen’s dramatis persone before the first 
act began. 

Tolstoy is now easily classed as a tragi-comedian, pending the invention 
of a better term. Of all the dramatic poets he has the most withering touch. 
when he wants to destroy. His novels shew this over and over again. A 

_man enters a house where someone lies dead. There is no moralizing, no 
overt irony: Tolstoy, with the simplicity he affects so well, just tells you 
that the undertaker has left the coffin lid propped against the wall in the 

_ entrance hall, and that the visitor goes into the drawing-room and sits 

_ down on a pouf. Instantly the mockery and folly of our funeral pomps and 
cemetery sentimentalities laugh in our faces. A judge goes into court to 
set himself up as divine justice and send his fellow-creatures to the gallows. | 
Tolstoy does not improve the occasion or allow his brow to contract or his 
eye to twinkle ; but he mentions that before the judge leaves his room he 

_ goes through a few gymnastic exercises. Instantly that judge is in the mud 
with his ermine and scarlet making him and all judges unspeakably 
ridiculous. Dickens makes us laugh by describing how the handle of the 
Orfling’s corkscrew comes off and hits her on the chin. We applaud the 
wanton humorist ; but the Orfling is none the worse five minutes later. 

_ Tolstoy could slay a soul with a corkscrew without letting you know 

- either that he was a humorist or that you are laughing. 

This terrible but essentially comedic method is the method of all 

' Tolstoy’s plays except the first, The Powers of Darkness, which is, on the 

_whole, a true tragedy. His Fruits of Culture, coming long before Granville 

Barker’s Marrying of Ann Leete or the plays of Tchekov, is the first of the 
Heartbreak Houses, and the most blighting. He touches with his pen the 

drawing-room, the kitchen, the doormat in the entrance-hall, and the 

toilet-tables upstairs. ‘They wither like the garden of Klingsor at the sign 

of Parsifal. The Living Corpse is as alive as most fine gentlemen are. But 
F 
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gentry as an institution crumbles to dust at his casual remark that unless 
a gentleman gets a berth under Government as soldier or diplomatist, 
there is nothing left for him to do but to kill himself with wine and 
women. It is a case of ‘‘God damn you, merry gentlemen : let all things 
you dismay.” sts 

But Tolstoy’s masterpiece is his Light Shining Through Darkness. In 
it he turns his deadly touch suicidally on himself. The blight falls on him 
ruthlessly. That the hero of Sevastopol becomes a second-rate dug-out is 
nothing. That the Levine of Anna Karenina becomes a common domestic 
quarreller is hardly noticed. It is the transfiguration of the great prophet 
into a clumsy mischievous cruel fool that makes the tragi-comedy. Mr. 
Aylmer Maude, in his biography of Tolstoy, holds the scales very fairly 
between husband and wife, and gives no quarter to the notion that a great 
man can do no wrong; but where he is respectfully critical Tolstoy 
himself is derisively merciless. He does not even pay himself the compli- 
ment of finishing the play. He left the last act unwritten, but with precise 
instructions as to how he was to be shot in it like a mad dog by the mother 
of the young man he had ruined by his teaching as he ruined everyone 
else who listened to him. 

Nevertheless Tolstoy does not really give the verdict against himself : 
he only shews that he was quite aware of the disastrousness of his negative 
anarchistic doctrine, and was prepared to face that disastrousness sooner 
than accept and support robbery and violence merely because the robbers 
and militarists had acquired political power enough to legalize them. It 
must be assumed that if everyone refused compliance, the necessities of. 
the case would compel social reconstruction on honest and peaceful lines. 
His own notions of such reconstruction did not go apparently beyond an 
uncritical acceptance of Henry George’s demonstration of the need for 
land nationalization ; and he does not seem to have foreseen that any 
reconstruction whatever must involve more State compulsion of the 
individual than the present system, which relies for its unofficial but 
omnipresent compulsion on the pressure of circumstances brought about 
by the destitution of the proletariat. Tolstoy, like the rather spoiled 
aristocrat, natural and artificial, that he was, could not stand compulsion, 
and instinctively refused to give his mind to the practical problem of social 
reconstruction on his principles : that is, how to organize the equitable 
sharing among us of the burden of that irreducible minimum of exertion 
without which we must perish: a matter involving, as Lenin has dis- 
covered, a considerable shooting up of the recalcitrant. Like many other 
prophets, he preached the will without finding the way. Therefore his 
influence was extremely dangerous to individual fools (he included himself 
among the number in Light Shining Through Darkness) ; but he is a great 
Social Solvent, revealing to us, as a master of tragi-comic drama, the 
misery and absurdity of the idle proud life for which we sacrifice our own 
honor and the happiness of our neighbors. 


x * 
“NOTES ON A SMALL COLLECTION 
4 OF FOLK-SONGS 


_By I A. WILLIAMS 


The Cock was up in the yew tree, 
And the Hen come whistling by ; 
And I hope you enjoy your Christmas 

And a jolly old pig in the stye. 


O, this very last Christmas Eve, sang three very dirty caravan 
children—not true gipsies, to judge from what could be seen 
of their complexions—outside a house in Surrey. When they 
had finished one carol they rang the bell to attract our attention 

(though indeed we had all been listening through a window ajar), and 
asked, not for money, but for something to eat, which, when it was given 
them, they devoured in a style rather materially competent than polite or 
elegant. Really they were very ill-bred little brats, and very smelly, but 
they were also very hungry, and made one feel rather ashamed of having 
a whole, fat, cold ham upon the sideboard. When they had eaten I asked 
them if they could sing anything more, and they began the lovely carol— 
very well known in the country—of The Moon Shines Bright : 
Oh ! the Moon shines bright, and the stars give a light, 
A little before it was day ; 
Our Lord our God he called upon us all 
And begged us to wake and pray. 


Oh ! Wake ! Oh ! Wake ! good people all, 
Oh ! Wake ! and you shall hear, 

Our blesséd, bless¢d Saviour he died upon the Cross, 
Since Christ lovéd us so dear. 


So dear, so dear, as Christ lovéd us, 
And for our sins got slain, 

We will all leave off our wicked, wicked ways, 
And turn to the Lord once again. 


Oh ! the life of a man, it is but a span, 
And he flourishes like a flower ; 

He is here to-day, and to-morrow he is gone, 
And dead all in one hour. 


So far the children seemed to know the words well, but in the three 

concluding verses something appears to have gone wrong. The beauty is 
there right enough, but it has got mixed up and broken somehow. This 
is how they went on : 


Oh ! teach your children well, good man, 
As long as you stay here ; 
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For it might be better for your sweet soul, 
When your body lays under the turf. 


There’s a green turf at your head, good man, 
And another one at your feet ; 

God bless you all both great and small, 
And I hope you all a happy New Year. 


Now my carol’s done and I must be gone, 
No longer can I tarry here ; 

God bless you all both great and small, 
And I hope you all a happy New Year. 


That was the end of their repertory, and with more sandwiches the ragged 
children went away. As for me, I thought there might perhaps be some 
compensations in their way of life ; at any rate, I wished that many cleaner, 
better-brought-up youngsters knew, even fragmentarily, so beautiful a 
song by heart. 

The incident brought back into my thoughts a small collection, of about 
a hundred folk-songs, which I had made a few years ago during the very 
ample “‘ vacs.’”’ of my undergraduate days. My three notebooks came down 
from their shelf, and I amused myself by dipping into them and recalling 
the singers (mostly very old men and women, many of whom are now dead) 
who had sung me the songs, and allowed my friends, Frederick Keel and 
Clive Carey, to take down the airs ; for, unfortunately, I am no musician, 
and could never do more than start the old people thinking once more of 


their songs, and, when I had got a sufficient number of sets of words © 


written down, send for the expert musician to spend a day or two bicycling 
round from cottage to cottage writing down the tunes, many of which 
were very good. These notes, however, are written almost entirely from 
the literary point of view ; the consideration, that is, of the folk-songs as 
poetry and not as music—a side of the study of English folk-song which 
has been unduly neglected, for Scotland and the Border have by no means 
a monopoly of beautiful or robust traditional poems and ballads. Naturally, 
and unfortunately, most of these are found usually in corrupt or fragmentary 
versions ; some of them, also, are rather too broad for the taste of 
the modern drawing-room. The result has been that in most modern 
collections, published primarily for singing, the words have been touched 
up or rewritten. 1 propose here, however, to print such songs as I quote 
exactly as I took them down, leaving it to my readers to pick out for 
themselves the glints of the beauty running through the dross of corruption 
and incoherence which has accumulated round it. Moreover, if they like, 
they can amuse themselves at textual emendation and at guessing what the 
songs truly were in the far-off days when they were new. 

Naturally the first thing I looked for, on reopening my notebooks, was 
another carol—King Pharaoh—taken down on Christmas Day, 1912, 
from a gipsy man and woman who came to our house singing to the 
accompaniment of a tambourine and a concertina. Incidentally, this was 
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_ the only occasion on which I heard a traditional singer sing to any sort 
_ of accompaniment. As one old man put the case to me, ‘I likes to ’ear 
_ aman sing a song proper—by ’isself.”” King Pharaoh is sufficiently curious 
and so little known (though Miss Broadwood has published a version) as 
_to be worth printing here in extenso : 


£ King Pharaoh sat a-musing, 

ms A-musing all alone, 

i: Up came our blesséd Saviour, 
And it was to him I own. 


Saying Where did you come from ? 
3 Or where did you pass ? 
We Oh ! out of the land of Egypt 
Between an ox and an ass. 


For if you come out of Egypt, man, 
One thing I flan-e-ly know, 

Where the bleed Virgint Mary 
Sprung from an Holy Ghost. 


For if this is true, and true, good man, 
That you been telling to me, 

That the roasted cock he crowed three times 
On the plate where he did stand. 


Straight away the cock shall fetch 
And feather it to your own hand ; 
Three times the roasted cock did crow 
On the plate where he did stand. 


Joses and Jesus and Ma-e-ry 
Was travelling for the West, 
When Mary grewn a-tiréd 
She might sit down and rest. 


They travelled further and further on, 
The weather being so warm, 

Till they came unto some husbandman 
A-sowing of his corn. 


Zi ** Some husbandman,”’ cried Jesus, 
‘“‘ Some other speed incline, 
And to carry home your riping corn, 
That you been sowing this day. 


“To keep your wife and family 
From sorrows, grief, and pain, 

And to keep Christ in your remembrance, 
Till the time comes round again.” 


“To what an antiquity does this carol carry us back ! Two legends are eon- 
‘tained in it. The first, of which Dr. M. R. James has written in the 
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Cambridge Antiquarian Society’s Communications, Vol. X, is that of the 
roasted cock crowing, and thus bringing about the conversion of an un- 
believer, who in this particular instance is King Pharaoh. More usually 
it is King Herod, as in the carol of The Carnal and the Crane : 


If this be true, King Herod said, 
As thou tellest unto me, 

This roasted Cock that lies in this dish 
Shall crow full fences three. 


The Cock soon freshly feathered was 
By the work of God’s own hand, 
And then three fences crowed he 
In the dish where he did stand. 


In Ritson’s Ancient Songs is a carol in which St. Stephen, “a clerk in 
King Herod’s Halle,” tells the King that “‘ there is a child in Bethlem 
borne is better than we all.” To which Herod replies : 


That is all so sooth, Stephen, all so sooth, I wiss, 
As this Capon crowe shall that lyeth here in mine dish. 


That word was not so soon said, that word in that halle, 
The Capon crew Christus natus est among the lordes alle. 


Dr. James records versions of this legend from Denmark, the Faroe Islands, 
and Sweden, as well as similar miracles among pilgrims and travellers in 
France, Italy, and Spain. He also tells of earlier forms of the tale in some 
copies of the so-called Gospel of Nicodemus, where the cock which is 
being cooked by Judas’s wife comes out of the pot, alive and feathered, 
and crows announcing the Resurrection. Dr. James adds, ‘‘ I am inclined 
to think that the incident has been elaborated out of the story of Peter’s 
denial, and that the first step taken was to connect the cock with Judas, 
and then possibly with Herod.” The second legend in King Pharaoh is 
that of the Miracle of the Instantaneous Harvest, which occurs in the 
Apocryphal Gospels, I believe. Miss L. E. Broadwood tells us, in her 
English Traditional Songs and Carols, that the sixth verse of the carol is 
a paraphrase of a passage in Chapter XX of the Gospel of Pseudo-Matthew 
(from which book, also, I think, the pretty carol of The Cherry Tree 
derives its source). This is the sort of almost incredible, and yet true, thing 
which one discovers fairly often about the songs one has noted down. 

A similar kind of interest also attaches to The Bold Fisherman, which I 
took down in 1913 from the singing of quite a young man, a postman with 
a round only forty miles from London. This is how it runs : 


As I walked out one May morning 
Down by the river side, 

I did behold a bold fisherman 
Come rowing down the tide. 
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““ Good-morning to you, bold fisherman, 
How came you fishing here ? ” 
a “T came a-fishing for your sweet sake 
of Along this river clear.” 


He haste his boat on to a stand, 
And to the lady went ; 

He took her by the lily-white hand, 
Which was his full intent. 


He undone her morning gown 
And gently laid her down ; 

She did behold a chain of gold 
Was hanging three times round. 


Then on her bended knees she fell, 
And loud for mercy she cried : 

“In calling you a bold fisherman, 
I am sure you are some Lord.” 


““ Get up, get up, get up, I say, 
From off those bended knees. 

There’s not one word that you have said 
That has offended me. 


“‘ T’ll take you to my father’s house 
And married we will be ; 

Then you shall have a bold fisherman 
To row you on the sea.” 


Nothing very remarkable about that, the reader will perhaps think. Merely 
a rather pretty ballad, marred by slight incoherence and poorish morals. 
But let the reader wait a moment. It has been argued, and I think con- 
clusively, by Miss Broadwood (no article on Folk-Song can avoid referring 
again and again to this lady) in the Journal of the Folk-Song Society that 
the whole thing is a “ vulgar and secularized transmutation of a medizval 
allegorical version.”’ The lady is the human soul to be caught by the 
Fisherman Christ ; the three chains are three Robes of Glory—in Miss 
Broadwood’s version this verse runs : 


i Then he pulled off his morning gown 
And threw it over the sea, 
And there she spied three robes of gold 
All hanging down his knee, 


“which makes this point even clearer ; and after the soul’s repentance she 
is taken to ‘‘ My Father’s House ” for the mystical union with the Church 
of Christ. What do you think of that, reader, as a revelation of the wonder- 
_ful things which survive to-day around us, unsuspected, and even in the 
employ of the General Post Office ? But with this I have done stealing 
archzxology from my betters, and, though my notebooks contain a version 
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of The Twelve Apostles, upon which a whole book might be written, I will 


——_ 


quote no more of these amazing songs, whose roots go perhaps deeper © 


even than the beginning of the Middle Ages. 

One of the commonest delusions about folk-songs is that they are local 
songs ; that one is a Devonshire song, another a Yorkshire song, and so 
on. This is true in only a comparatively few instances. The great bulk 
of the songs are common to the whole of England ; folk-songs are the 
property of the nation (or of certain classes of it), and not of one county or 
another. One does, however, sometimes find a purely local song, and I 
had the luck to get one such, which is obviously the private property of 
the district which lies between Haslemere and Chichester, in the former 


of which towns it is sung still by several singers. It is called The Old Donkey, — 


and is not very ancient or very beautiful, yet it is, I hope, quaint and 
interesting enough to allow of my quoting here a few verses from it. 


It’s of an old man in Steadham, you know, 

Off to oystering he did go. 

With his two knives, and his hamper too, 

Off to oystering he did goo. 

Fol-the-riddle-oh ! Fol-the-riddle-oh ! 
Right-fol-of-the-riddle-i-ee-do ! 


When he came to Easebourne Gate 
No one up so he had to wait. 

He took fast hold of his donkey’s tail, 
And way he shot down by North Mill. 
Fol, etc. 


When he came to Midhurst town, 

His old donkey he run round. 

“ Hi up Neddy ! and gee up Jack ! 

If you don’t go I’ll break your back ! ” 
Fol, etc. 


Eventually the old man and the donkey arrive at Chichester, where 
they lodge with the former’s daughter Mary. The song continues : 


When he woke up the very next morn, 
His old donkey went niddety-nod. 

So back to Easebourne he did trot, 
With a load of oysters he had got. 

Fol, etc. 


When he came to Easebourne lane, 

His old donkey he went lame. 

By chance the old man stepped to one side, 

aa his cart overthrowed and his donkey died. 
ol, etc. 


Now to conclude and finish my song 

It’s a roguish action as ever went on; 

Fifteen-and-sixpence the old man give, 

a his donkey died when he ought to live. 
Ol,.Ec, 
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What a lamentable tragedy ! And what a poem! But at least it does give 


one a glimpse into the life of the neighbourhood some (I should guess) 


_ eighty or so years ago. 


Many of my most interesting finds came from an old farm-labourer of 


_ eighty-eight, George S., and his wife. The old man was bent almost double 
_ by a combination of rheumatism and a fall from the top of a haystack a 


couple of years previously ; but he was still cheerful. He had the sharpest 


eyes and a profile like those attributed to noblemen of Norman extraction, 
and he still went to work three days a week, walking two miles each way 


to get to and from his master’s farm. His wife was four or five years 
younger than himself. I fancy they are both dead now, but am not certain. 


They lived in a not over-clean cottage with half-a-dozen cats ; the cats 


were always fighting, and old S. would hobble after them and belabour 
them with a charred old wooden pipe, which he was nearly always smoking, 
and would grunt out as he did so, “‘ Ah! the cats! Ah! the cats! Ah! 
the cats!’’ There were also a number (I am not quite sure how many) 
of grandchildren in the cottage. One of these was the illegitimate child of 
a feeble-minded daughter. On this child’s head old Mrs. S. used to lay 
her hand, when company, such as myself, was present, and say in a senti- 
mental, yet rather proud voice, ‘‘ Now, who'd a’ think ’er mother were a 
lunatic ?” I imagine that anyone who could have visited this old couple 
regularly about once a week would have been able to get from them a very 
much larger number of songs than the fifteen or sixteen I was able to note ; 
for every time I went to the cottage something new had been fished up, 
or partially fished up, from the backs of their minds, and the sixpence 
(or at Christmas-time half-a-crown), which they knew that a new song 


- or two would mean for them, incited them to prodigies of recollection. 


Old S. used to sing : 
' It’s early one summer’s morning, 

Just by the break of day, 

Our ship she weighed her anchor, 
As she was bound away. 

Our ship she weighed her anchor, 
To the Indies she was bou-ou-ound ! 

The hills and dales were covered 
With pretty gals all round ! 


Which is a fine bold opening for a song. Another favourite song of his, 
which I fear may have had a more sophisticated origin than a folk-song 


(the hardest of all things to define, by the way) should have, was The Punch 


_ Ladle : 


Come all you bold heroes, 
Give ear to my song ; 
I’ll sing in the praise of 
Good brandy and rum. 
Here’s a clear crystial fountain 
Round England shall flow ; [roll] 
Give me the Punch Ladle, 
[’ll fathom my bowl ! 
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From France we gets brandy, 
From Jamaica comes rum ; 

Sweet oranges and lemons 
From Portigals come. 

Strong beer and good cider 
Over England shall flow ; 

Give me the Punch Ladle, 
I’ll fathom my bowl ! 


My wife she comes in 
When I sits at my ease ; 
She scolds and she grumbles, 
Does just as she please. 
She may scold and she may grumble, 
Till she’s black as a coal ! 
“* Why don’t you be easy, 
While I fathom my bowl?” 


There is another verse, but these will do, I trust. It was the only drinking 
song, save When JFoan’s Ale was New, which also is not a true folk-song, 
that I found, for drinking-songs are not popular among the peasantry. 
The Twelve Apostles was another of S.’s songs: so was an altogether 
unbowdlerised version of I’m Seventeen come Sunday. I knew some 
cottages of which the mistresses would not allow their husbands to sing 
this last song, but Mrs. S. regarded it as a thoroughly pleasant and 
harmless lyric. She was deeply shocked, though, when her husband 
favoured me, one of the “ gentry,” with the following ditty : 


Oh ! farmers all, both great and small, 
And tend unto my ditty 
Concerning of the working and 
The country and the city. 


If a poor man have no work to do, 
The parish he goes for labour, 

And on the road they sends him 
And shows they’re all in favour. 


Ten pence a day is young man’s pay, 
It is a disimal story. 

The poor may be starved to death 
Whilst the rich lives in their glory. 


I hope the rich will pay the poor, 
While work it is so plenty ; 

And keep them from the Workhouse door, 
And keep the gaols all empty. 


The most remarkable thing about this song, and the real reason for which 
I have printed it here, is that S. told me that he had once been turned out 
of a public-house for singing it there! Another thing which I collected 
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from him was not a song but a rather jolly Harvest-Home toast, which 
seems to have been a spoken one : 


a Use your manure cart well, 
Well ploughed, well sowed, 
Well rip’d, well mow’d, 
4 And ne’er a load 
: Over throwed, 
Mr. . Hurroar ! 


‘The blank, of course, was filled in with the name of the particular farmer 
giving the supper. By another singer, a small farmer, I was given other 
Harvest-Home verses with a tune to them : 


Now master’s corn is in the barn, 
All free from wind and weather, 

We'll all have a jolly good supper, 
And we'll all sit down together. 


We'll drink our master’s health, 
And all of us will keep sober, 

And when we’ve done, we’ll laugh for fun, 
And the month was called October. 


Another of these little occasional rhymes is a sheep-shearing one : 
Sheep-shear is approaching, that makes the farmer smile 
To see his mutton a-roasting, and his pots so merrily bile ; 


Here’s strong beer, ale, and cider, boys, at night so merrily bring. 
There’s none so rare that can compare with a farmer in those things. 


‘And yet another is a wassailing song, sung in the orchards to make the 
trees bear a heavy crop : 
Here stands a good old apple tree ; 
Stand well root, 
Bear well top, 
Every little twig 
Bear apple big ; 
Hatfuls and capfuls, 
Hollo, boys, ho ! 
After which blasts upon a cow-horn were blown at the roots of the trees. 
Alas, I only heard that this ceremony used in years passed to be performed ! 
I fear no farmer, in my neighbourhood at least, now carries out this pleasant 
‘country ritual. 

But to return to my old couple. Mrs. S., as well as her husband, had a 
number of songs in her head. Among these was that very good and very 
widely-known country song The Saucy Sailor. It is such a sprightly little 
morsel that, at the risk of telling a good many readers what they already 
know, I dare to print it once more: 

i “Come my fairest, come my dearest, 
Come my fair one unto me ; 
Would you wed your saucy sailor boy 
That is just come from sea ?”’ 
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“Oh! no! I do not like them, 
For they smell so much of tar. 

So begone, you saucy sailor boy, 
So begone, you Jack Tar!” 


“ Tf I’m dirty, love, if I’m ragged, love 
If I smell so much of tar, 

I have silver in my pocket, love, 
I have gold for my store.” 


* As soon as she had heard of this 
Down on her bended knees she fell 
Saying, ‘‘ I love my saucy sailor boy, 
I love my Jack Tar.” 


‘Do you think I am amazed, love, 
Or do you think I’m mad ? 

For to wed with a poor country girl, 
Where there’s no fortune to be had ? 


** T will cross the briny ocean, love, 

Where there’s no friends nor meadows green ; 
Since you have refused the offer, love, 

Some other girl shall wear the ring ! ”’ 


There are other songs of Mrs. S.’s which it would be amusing to give, but 
I see that my manuscript threatens to draw out to an inordinate length, 
so that I must forbear and hurry on to give some short account of another 
member of the family, James, or “ Bob,” S., the younger brother of old 
George, but a man, when I knew him, much less robust. Yet he had an 
amazing vitality and a fine way of looking cheerfully at the world. He 
would sing songs when he had to stop at every few lines to pant for breath 


and struggle with a pain at the heart. Once, when I was talking to him, 


I asked him if his neighbours were likely to know any songs. “ They ? ” 
said Bob, all bent and doubled up in his chair, and hardly able to walk as 
much as a yard. “‘ Miserable old clods—they don’t know ’ow to enjoy life.” 
Bob S. was the first traditional singer I discovered, and I don’t think I 
shall ever forget the thrill I had when his worn, croaky voice began to 
grunt out what he called The Ladies’ Song : 


I sowéd the seeds of love, 
That blossom in the spring, 

There was April, May, and likewise June, 
When the small birds do sweetly sing. 


My garden is well perfumed, 
With flowers everywhere, 

I had not the chance to choose for myself 
The flower that I should wear. 
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My gardener was standing by me, 
And I asked him to choose for me ; 

And he chooséd the lily, with the violet and pink, 
So and I did refuse all three. 


The lily I first forsook, 
Because it fades so soon, 

And the lily and the pink I overlooked, 
And I vowéd I would wait till June. 


It’s June brings forth the red rose bud 
That was the flower for me ; 

So I oftentimes snatched at the redden rosie bud 
So I gainéd the willow tree. 


The willow tree will twist 
And the willow tree will twine ; 

I wish that I was in that young man’s arms 
Where he once had the heart of mine. 


Come all you sorry-foot lovers, 
That do learn for to chipper and to change, 
The grass oftentimes has been trodden underfoot 
But it soon will rise up again. 


That is the song, without the change of a syllable, as it was sung to me— 

the first folk-song, as I have said, that ever I heard in its natural surround- 

ings. Is it for that reason alone, perhaps, that it seems so wonderful a 

thing to me ? Or is it really true that this song of servant-girls and labourers 

is truly one of the tenderest, most indefinably beautiful, lyric poems in 
~ English ? 

Another old man from whom we collected several good sets of words 
and tunes was Moses M., who is still alive and about ninety years old now. 
He started life as a labourer, but at one time became a farmer, and his 
scorn of the modern up-to-date farming is great. ‘“ Book-farming ain’t 
never no good—teaches you to spile the land it do,” he once said ; and 

another time, ‘‘ No man warn’t never a better farmer for bein’ able to 
read!’ And yet I gathered from him that it was really owing to his own 
inability to read that, when I noted his songs down, he had come down to 
being a labourer once more. As a singer he had a big voice and a splendid 
sense of tune and rhythm ; his favourite song was Beau Reynolds, one of 
the comparatively few hunting folk-songs. When he had finished singing 
it he would look round with a most innocent expression and remark 
casually, ‘‘ When I used to sing that song the gentlemen ‘ud maybe give 
“me a sixpence or a bottle of strong beer.” But really the best of his songs ~ 
was The Royal Oak, of which the following are the words and the tune.* 


nn Seen. cee hr ee eee 
* Tune noted by Clive Carey, and printed here with his kind permission. It will be found, 
with all its variations from verse to verse, in the Journal of the Folk-Song Society, No. 19. 
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Ter aoe Sells Aman of war fall as big as we | 


** Pull down your colours, you English dogs, 
Pull down your colours, do not refuse. 

Oh ! pull down your colours, you English dogs, 
Or else your precious life shall lose.” 


Our captain being a valiant man, 
And a well-bespoken young man were he, 

“* Oh ! it never shall be sain that we died like dogs, 
But we will fight them most manfully. 


“* Go up, you lofty cabin boys, 
And mount the mainmost topsail high, 

For to spread abroad of King George’s fleet (? flag) 
To run a risk we must live and die.” 


The fight begin ’bout six in the morning, 
And out to the setting of the sun, 

Oh ! and at the rising of the next morning 
Out of ten ships we coun’t see but one. 


Oh ! three we sunk, and three we burnt, 
And three we causéd to run away, 

Oh ! and one we towed into Portsmouth harbour, 
For to let them see we had won the day. 


If any one then should enquire, 
Or seek to know of our captain’s name, 

Oh ! Captain Wellfounder our chief commander, 
And The Royal Oak is our ship by name ! 


As an example of rugged, spirited balladry I think this is pretty good, and 
of its merits as a song I leave anyone to judge who will take the trouble to 
learn the tune and sing it—preferably at the top of his voice. A much less 
favourable and obviously later example of the same type of ballad is 
The Loss of the Ramillies (or, as the man who sang it to me called it, The 
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Ramble-ee), which refers to a known incident—the loss of the frigate 
Ramillies in 1760 at Bolt Tail, South Devon, now called Ramillies Cove. The 
ballad is one of the worst on record, as can be judged from this one verse : 
| Then overboard our boats was tossed, 

Some got in, but they were lost ; 

There was some in one place, and some in another, 

And the rest down below, but they all got smothered. 

_ After that it is surely time that these notes came to an end, and their 
end shall be an exhortation to those that have a little spare time at their 
disposal. Let them remember that wherever they are, even in London, 
there are folk-songs to be found, and saved from oblivion, for the looking 
and an occasional sixpenny tip. It is no good saying, ‘“‘ I never heard anyone 
singing a folk-song in my neighbourhood ” ; they are there sure enough, 
but the comparatively few people who know them are shy of being laughed 
at, and will certainly not sing them to you until you have gained their 
confidence. You never can tell who knows traditional songs (amongst 
which may be some as yet unrecorded) until you try. I remember one 
undergraduate member of my own college at Cambridge who persuaded 
his bed-maker—senex et horrida—into singing him The Dark-eyed Sailor ! 
And I can promise anyone who cares to try that he will find no more 


amusing, profitable, and enlightening holiday pursuit than the hunting of 
folk-songs. 
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TROILUS AND CRESSIDA: 
A JUSTIFICATION 


By OLWEN W. CAMPBELL 


UROPE, for the last five years, has been flooded with books 
describing in detail the horrors of war. Some of them aim at 
nothing more than, by the utmost audacity of realism, to shock 
or astonish or distress the reader—ostensibly for his good. 

Some of them have attempted to make out of horror Art. It would be 
generally agreed that in this aim they have not succeeded. Is it that extreme 
physical suffering is one of the few subjects which Art dare not touch, 
because it is one of the few experiences of man where Art is useless? I 
think the modern answer would generally be ‘“‘ Yes.’”’ And those of us who 
can read the Philoctetes of Sophocles or the end of the Trachinie without 
pain and distaste must be abnormally sensitive to the narcotic effects of 
poetry. Here, then, is one reason. But what about the mental sufferings 
of war? Is the state of mind, familiar now to so many, the fluctuating 
hopes and fears, the chaotic spiritual misery, the unbalancing of moral 
judgment—are these things a quicksand on which the artist cannot build ? 
And is this why the poets of the past have seemed so often to mock us 
with a mere child’s game of soldiers ? Shakespeare was at once greatly 
imaginative and deeply realistic. Did he deliberately avoid representing 
the futility and degradation and confusion involved in war, or did he never 
see it for what it is ? 

At a first glance it might appear that he never did. The majestic tapestry 


a» 


battles of Henry V; the easy and treacherous, or buffooning battles of — 


Henry IV; the long, talkative, rambling battles of Henry VI; even the 
mournful and spirit-haunted battle on the plains of Philippi, terrible not in 
the destruction of armies, but in the suicides of generals—these are all either 
a splendid pageant of riot and royalty or a sombre background set like 


a Holbein’s scenery of smoke and thunder to show up the figure of some - 


one heroic warrior. These are battles : they are not wars. That they had 
actually taken place was perhaps one reason why Shakespeare should leave 
to the historians their grimmer side. But when he took for his theme 
the Trojan War, a conflict embroidered with every ornament of myth and 
poetry and romance, then Shakespeare revealed that not all the picturesque 
triumphs of Elizabeth’s reign had blinded him to the fact that in every 
war there is an element of irredeemable shame and misery : while in a war 
like the ‘Trojan, with no high ideals to palliate or justify its horrors, there 
might seem to be nothing else. 

The play which he has set against the grim background of realistic war- 
fare is, as one would expect, a play of disruption and catastrophe. That is 
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presumably why Troilus and Cressida has been the least loved of all 
Shakespeare’s plays. But it has also, perhaps, been the least understood. 
One of the few great critics to offer it his lukewarm praise was the critic 
who least loved Shakespeare. Of it Johnson writes : ‘‘ This play is more 
correctly written than most of Shakespeare’s compositions ” : a remark 
which appears at first to be just an example of the sublime and mountainous 
perversity of Johnson. But if we look closer we find that Johnson is not 
troubling about the construction of the play, but merely complimenting 
this particular “ composition” on a marked improvement in grammar 
and diction. However, his perversity will out : he goes on to say that “‘ the 
Comick characters seem to have been the favourites of the writer,’ and 
_ it is just these comic characters, Thersites, Ajax, Pandarus, who have been 
almost universally abhorred and counted among the worst distortions of 
the play. Other causes of its unpopularity are the absence of any female 
personage of virtue, or even of charm ; the apparent lack of unity and 
purpose in the structure of the whole ; and the unexpected, to many people 
blasphemous, treatment meted out by Shakespeare to the great heroes 
of antiquity. This last circumstance has rankled very deeply, and even such 
a great critic and wise lover of Shakespeare as Swinburne considers 
the “ brutalising of Achilles . . . never to be utterly forgiven.” 

But if we approach the study of Tvotlus and Cressida in a sufficiently 
impartial spirit, not allowing ourselves to be prejudiced by our ingrained 
worship of the figures of Homer, or offended by the very name of Pandarus, 
or revolted by the whole tragedy because of the properly revolting perfidy 
of Cressida, we shall find that out of the sinister gloom and the seemingly 
confused débris of this strange play the art of Shakespeare emerges only 
a little changed from its normal calm, completeness, and humanity. 

Pandarus, to begin with, has been, as he himself says, ill-thought on of 
everybody, and far iller than he deserves. Only Hazlitt, illustrating again 
the extraordinary diversity of opinions on this play, finds him “ amusing ”’ 
and “‘ instructive,’ and praises his “‘ disinterested willingness to serve his 
friend.” 

The infamy of Pandarus is considerably diminished by his inefficiency and 
misfortunes. He is scorned, teased, and ignored by all, especially by the 
young couple in whom he takes such an inordinate interest. His attempts 
to move Cressida either to love or jealousy are rewarded by mockery and 
complaints of his tediousness : while Troilus’s verdict on him is: ‘‘ But 
Pandarus—O gods how do you plague me, I cannot come to Cressid but 

by Pandar.” Pandarus is never the instigator but a tool of the lovers, 
~ whose passion is, in the case of Troilus too genuine, in that of Cressida too 
“facile, to need or await his encouragement. Moreover, his intentions 
appear in a quite new light if we reflect that no dishonesty necessarily 
attached to the relation of Troilus and Cressida. How Troy would 
have regarded it is perhaps beside the question: but it is of importance 
to remember that to English people from the time of Chaucer, and 
long before it, such pairs of lovers as Troilus and Cressida, or Hero and 
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Leander, had been the chosen subjects of song and romance, and that. 
the question of legitimacy would no more have been allowed to discredit 
their romances than it would have been allowed to spoil that of the faithful 
shepherd and his love. The honour of the relation between Troilus and 
Cressida stands or falls by their falseness or their constancy. It is Cressida, 
and not Pandarus, who betrays Cressida to a deed proved by subsequent 
events to have been a deed of shame. 

Pandarus being thus acquitted* of a loathsome crime, we are better 
able to appreciate those traits in him which are “ amusing,” as Hazlitt says, 
and good-natured. The conversation between Pandarus and Cressida in 
Act I, Scene 2, at any rate, cannot be included in the “ desolate jesting ” 
of which this play has been accused. His ‘‘ What’s that ? What’s that ? ”’ 
‘‘ What were you talking of when I came ? Was Hector armed and gone... 
Helen was not up, was she ? ”’ is the inquisitive doting babble of a Polonius : 
it is not the language Shakespeare would put into the mouth of an odious 
villain. And throughout this scene the good nature of Pandarus is so 
abundant that he nearly spoils his praises of Troilus by his lavish praises of 
everybody else. By the time that Troilus, in the march past of the heroes, 
comes under review the effusive old man has almost nothing left to say but 
** Look . . . how he looks, and how he goes. O ! admirable youth ! he ne’er 
saw three-and-twenty.”’ 

Yet another example of his senile affability is his altercation with the 
impudent servant in Act III, Scene 2. The servant, having mocked him 
by feigning to misunderstand everything he says over a space of twenty- 
four lines, Pandarus gently remarks at last : “‘ Friend, we understand not - 
one another.”’ 

His absorbed interest in the love affairs of Troilus and Cressida, though 
both crude and coarse, as well as sentimental and silly, is, after all, of the 
same kind as that of the typical good-natured but disreputable gossip 
and pry. It depends, too, entirely on his genuine affection for Troilus. 
To Cressida he says (Act IV, Scene 2): “ Would thou hadst never been 
born. I knew thou wouldst be his death.” He is ready to cry, and tells 
Cressida to go and cry, when she and her lover have to part: and he 
exhorts them with apparent fervour to be true to one another. 

It is surely not just criticism, either of Shakespeare or of a fellow-man,to 
compare this Pandarus with the Pandarus of Chaucer who “ chuckles 
over the villainous plot ”—of his own contriving, be it observed—* that has 
been the undoing of Cressida ’—to compare him moreover unfavourably, 
and to conclude, as a recent critic does, that Shakespeare has “‘ damned 
him for all time to come.’’t 

Thersites is more difficult to defend. It is hardly a defence to show that 
Homer, not Shakespeare, was responsible for his birth, for the latter was 
under no necessity of adopting this unattractive child, still less of allowing 


* Pandarus should also, doubtless, be acquitted of the last two lines of Act III, Scene 2 
and of the last lines of the play as usually printed. : 
} Introduction to the Arden Shakespeare Troilus and Cressida. By K. Deighton. 
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him far too frequent occasions of display. Yet there are indications that the 
Elizabethan public delighted in the loudest pitch of vituperation on the 
stage, and that Shakespeare, as for example in the friendly contests of 
’ insult in Henry IV, was ready enough to oblige his audience in this matter. 
But Thersites has a more intimate connection with the tragedy. He is one 
of those figures, not uncommon in Shakespeare, standing for the utter 
Jack of sympathy and the ready ill-nature of the unimaginative public 
mind, and intensifying by his sordid mockery and malicious judgments 
_ the tragedy he is himself too mean to understand or to share. How keenly 
do we feel this in the last Act, where Troilus enters in desperate conflict to 
rescue the sleeve he had given Cressida from the treacherous Diomed! 
_ Thersites can see nothing in this but the looseness and squabbling which 
is to him the only tune of the war, and he exclaims : “‘ Here comes sleeve 
and t’other’”’: a remark full of the bitter comicality which Shakespeare 
loves to sprinkle into his tragic scenes like salt into a wound. This is the 
part of Thersites throughout. He is the camp hyena,* snarling and 
yapping at the living and the dead : seeing nothing in this terrible conflict 
of Greece and Troy but carrion. His jesting is indeed, as Professor Sir 
Walter Raleigh says, ‘“‘ desolate ribaldry’’; and Shakespeare’s theme 
demands it should be. “‘ There is no help, The bitter disposition of the time 
Will have it so.”’ But there is no excuse in this case for shifting the cynicism 
of Thersites on to his creator : it would be nearer the truth to maintain 
that the more bitter Thersites the less bitter Shakespeare. 

Critics with whom Thersites and Pandarus have disagreed are frequently 
found to strain at Cressida. But this is the result of trying to swallow 
her : whereas she is meant to be rejected. Not, according to the distorted 

-and unimaginative view of a certain well-known modern Shakespearean 
scholar, because the great dramatist was ever liable to an attack of the 
bilious malady of woman-hatred, but simply because Cressida is the villain 
of the piece. 

From first to last she is presented as a woman without heart, without 

will, and without charm. Some of her critics have tried to find loveliness 
in her: but she leaves no image of beauty in the mind, despite all the 
praises which Troilus and Pandarus shower upon her. And when she 
herself, in vexation at having to part from her lover, tells us she will tear 
her bright hair, and scratch her praiséd cheeks, and crack her clear voice, 
she does not convey to us any conviction either of beauty or of sorrow. 
And as for her being at any time “‘ pure and simple,” as Sir Walter Raleigh 
finds her in certain love passages of the third Act,t we find if we look 
“close that she is from her first appearance an actress and a wanton. And 
whatever “ distant and perverted echoes ” there may be of Juliet’s language, 
she is Juliet’s opposite in all points of character. Her very treatment of 
her uncle, who has been compared to Juliet’s nurse, shows up the contrast. 
She replies to the coarse jokes of Pandarus where Juliet neither heeds 


® Swinburne refers to Thersites as “ the frightful figure of the intelligent Yahoo.” 
+ Shakespeare, p. 116. 
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nor understands those of her nurse : and we seem to see her praiséd cheeks 
covered with a guilty flush when her uncle teases her for giving way to her 
passion, where Juliet would never have heard him speak. 

In Scene 2 of the third Act she is thinking entirely of herself : how much 
she may betray to Troilus ; how she will appear in his eyes. “ If I confess 
much you will play the tyrant,” says Cressida. . . . “‘ Why have I blabb’d ? 
Who shall be true to us, When we are so unsecret to ourselves?’ But 
Juliet says: “‘ What satisfaction canst thou have to-night?” Romeo : 
“‘ The exchange of thy love’s faithful vow for mine.” Juliet : “ I gave thee 
mine before thou didst request it ; and yet I would it were to give again.” 

In the second and fourth scenes of Act IV, where Troilus is indeed 
another Romeo, his tenderness is met by harsh coquetry; and though 
Cressida, when alone, luxuriates in “ the fine full perfect grief ”’ that 
she “‘ tastes,” and chews the cud of her insipid emotions, she responds 
to Troilus’s earnest appeals that she will be true with querulousness 
and suspicion, so that he is forced to remind her that it is no time for 
pag de “Nay, we must use expostulation kindly, For it is parting 

rom us. 

The Cressida thus depicted is, as has been truly said, unlike the Cressida 
of Chaucer in being, as drama requires she should be, consistent with 
all her acts. And if we wished to prove, as so many critics do, that Shake- 
speare wrote this play in a spirit of bitterness and disillusionment, we can 
only find him bitter in having chosen for his theme the story of Troilus 
and Cressida. In no other of his plays has the central tragedy been the 
wrecking of a man’s life by the heartlessness of a woman : here such is_ 
the tragedy. Why, then, should the character of Cressida be treated with 
any more leniency than the characters of lago or Iachimo ? We must look 
to Andromache, or more especially to Cassandra, if we want to contemplate 
virtuous women. And that these two figures are only faintly drawn is 
due to the play’s being mainly occupied with war, and women consequently 
very much in the background. 

The middle foreground is filled with those vain, noisy, god-forsaken 
rowdies whom Shakespeare has labelled Achilles, Ajax, Diomed, Paris, 
Patroclus, and so forth, thereby again causing many of his critics the 
most acute discomfort. 

Dr. Brandes, who concludes from Shakespeare’s treatment of Cressida 
that, owing to some private intrigue, he was bitter against the whole of her 
sex, accepts the view that, owing to jealousy of a friendship between 
Pembroke and Homer’s famed translator Chapman, he is bitter against the 
whole Grecian and Trojan camp. This suggestion, like his former one, may 
safely be left to the reader’s judgment. But he goes on to say that these great 
Homeric personages “ step forth travestied by the gloom and bitterness 
of a great poet of Northern race, of a stock civilised by Christianity, not 
by culture.” If this means what one would expect, it is surprising to find 
that on the next page of his book he scorns the suggestion of Gervinus 
“that the poet of the English Renaissance was offended by the loose 
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ethics of Homeric poetry,” on the ground that ‘‘ Shakespeare most cer- 
tainly was never so moral as this moralising German critic would have 
him to be”. . . that “ it is not a sense of the ethics of Homer, but a feeling 
for his poetry that is lacking.” And yet surely what mainly distinguishes 
an age of genuine Christianity from an age of Culture—a Shakespeare 
from a Homer—is that very capacity for being “offended” by ‘loose 
ethics,’ no matter how poetically presented. And Shakespeare had not 
even access to the poetry. It is the flood of Homer’s magnanimous and 
tender language that drowns the savage deeds of which he tells in an 
ocean of beauty, humanity and splendour ; and what translation has ever 
reproduced this magic of the Homeric word? Is it, then, surprising 
that Shakespeare, who was unable to read the original, lacked a feeling 
for the poetry of Homer—and for the ethics of Homer as well ? The poet 
of Christianity rather than of Culture, having nothing to put in the place 
of Homer’s poetry but Chapman’s unfinished and difficult version of it, 
and the maundering medizval romanticism of such travesties of the tale 
of Troy as he is generally supposed to have read, may well have found the 
Homeric heroes brutal and their cause absurd. It needs no assumption 
of bitterness—whether “‘ Christian” or personal—to explain why Shake- 
speare should have brought to bear on the deeds and characters of the 
Iliad the same incorruptible judgment which he brought to bear on the 
deeds and character of Chaucer’s Cressida : in both cases with the result 
that the characters are made to abide the condemnation of their recorded 
acts. 

It would not follow from this view that Shakespeare, as some have 
thought, intended to satirise the ancient heroes. If this had been his object 
he would presumably have satirised them all : whereas he leaves to Hector 
and to Ulysses all the Homeric glory of the valour and integrity of the one, 
the wisdom and eloquence of the other. Priam, Aéneas, Nestor, and 
Agamemnon are at least not travesties. Some critics think Agamemnon 
too weak; but Homer never made him strong. Others, again, think 
Shakespeare intended to deride Nestor, which 1s certainly not the case. 
When the old man replies to the challenge of Hector : 


Tell him of Nestor, one that was a man 

When Hector’s grandsire sucked .. . 

. . . tell him from me 

I'll hide my silver beard in a gold beaver 

And meeting him will tell him that my lady 

Was fairer than his grandam, and as chaste 

As may be in the world ; his youth in flood, 

I'll prove this truth with my three drops of blood, 


he is no more held up to our contempt than when in the same scene 
we are told that his “‘ faint defects of age ” are made a subject of mirth and 
mimicry by the indolent Achilles and his companions. It needs Dr. Brandes 
to see in the passage quoted nothing but general derision of both Nestors 
and grandmothers. 
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Achilles, Paris, Menelaus are what their deeds would make us expect. 
With the savage arrogance and egoism of Homer’s Achilles, Shakespeare 
has linked the not inappropriate accompaniments of treachery and cruelty. 
Menelaus and Paris are just such men as would be prepared to plunge 


| 


1 


their people into war for what Diomed calls “‘ the contaminated carrion — 


weight ” of Helen. 
Only in dealing with Ajax Shakespeare appears to have been guided 
mainly by whim : though even here Homer has afforded him some excuse. 
It has been suggested (by Malone) that he confused the character given 
by Lydgate to Ajax Oileus with that of Ajax Telamonius. Even if this be 
not the case, if the story of Ajax Telamon, in a state of frenzy killing sheep 
in mistake for men, had reached Shakespeare,* it is likely enough that to the 
sanity and self-control of an Elizabethan Englishman even he would 
appear a silly great butcher, which is what Shakespeare makes him. And 
in this form he affords an excuse. for that humour which some critics 
find wholly lacking in this play. The scene where Ulysses inflames the 
vanity of Ajax, and convinces him of his superiority to Achilles, is as good 


as anything of its kind. It is here that, when Patroclus reports that Achilles — 


refuses to come out of his tent to speak with Agamemnon, Ulysses makes 
the inimitable remark : ‘‘The elephant hath joints, but none for courtesy ; 
his legs are legs for necessity, not for flexure.” | 

Ulysses, Hector, and Troilus are the three great figures of the play. 
Ulysses is not a man of action, but of judgment and eloquence, and from 
his lips Shakespeare utters some of his finest sermons in the poetry of 
worldly wisdom. Hector and Troilus are the pivots of the action, and in 
considering them we come to the great problem: What is the central 
motive, the purpose and unity of the play ? 


Critics have been almost unanimous in the opinion that Troilus and — 


Cressida has even less unity than, for example, Henry the Eighth: that, — 


as Sir Walter Raleigh says, “ Love and politics are made to engage our 
ardent sympathies in turn, without any interaction.’’ As Hector and 
Troilus are the figures upon whom our eyes are fixed, this view would 
imply that Troilus represents the interests of “ love,’’ Hector those of 
“* politics.” 'To a limited extent this is true : and it is also true that whereas 
at the beginning of the play the fortunes alone of Troilus appeal to us, 
the tragedy at the end is a dual tragedy, of Troilus and of Hector. But 


if we consider the course of love and politics throughout the action we — 


find that they are inseparably linked together. The war is a war caused 
by the unrestrained passion of a man and the unfaithfulness of a woman : 
just as the tragedy of Troilus is brought about by his unguarded infatuation 
and Cressida’s desertion. Moreover, that tragedy is infinitely embittered 
by the circumstances attending upon the “ political” situation. On 
Cressida’s account Troilus has been slack in his duties to his country ; 


_ * It is true that the only reference to the Ajax of Sophocles is in Titus Andronicus, which 
is generally held not to have been written by Shakespeare. There was no translation of 
Sophocles in Shakespeare’s time. 
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Cressida deserts him for his own and his country’s enemy ; his brother, 
the mainstay and hope of Troy, is killed by those enemies : and to Troilus 
at last nothing is left but “‘ hope of revenge to hide [his] inward woe,” 
and the death which ultimately will befall him, as Shakespeare may have 
intended us to remember, at the hands of his brother’s murderer. 

_ Hector’s fate in like manner is bound up with the passion of Troilus. 
When he advises that Helen should be returned to the Greeks, Paris and 
Troilus, then blind with their devotion, ready to stake all for love, succeed 
in winning him over to support them by inflaming his valiant and adven- 
turous spirit : while in the third scene of Act V ‘Troilus, now blind with 
grief and rage, just when Hector is being implored by Cassandra and 
Andromache to stay away from the fight on that fatal day, appears, desper- 
ately courageous and mad for bloodshed, and supports Hector in his 
resistance. And just as the war in which Hector sacrifices his strong 
and splendid life is a war of vanity and folly, so is the passion on 
which Troilus stakes his happiness and his fortunes misplaced, unworthy, 
and in vain. 

To realise the depth of this tragic situation we must, of course, hold 
no such view of Troilus as that held, among others, by Swinburne, who 
writes of him, in his later essay on Shakespeare, as ‘“‘ a violently hysterical 
young amorist.”’ Of some things we may be quite certain : had Shakespeare 
intended Troilus to be weak in his character and hysterical in his love, 
he would never have put into his mouth the words of manly tenderness, 
in its very nature sincere and strong, with which he addresses Cressida 
in the beginning of Act IV, Scene 2, and in the fourth scene of the same 
Act. Nor would he have drawn with so much feeling the passage where 
Troilus discovers Cressida’s perfidy—one of the most poignant scenes of 
eavesdropping in all Shakespeare. Ulysses implores him to control himself, 
and he answers : 

Fear me not, sweet lord ; 
I will not be myself, nor have cognition 
Of what I feel : I am all patience. 


And these are not the words of a weak man. 

Neither again would Shakespeare have let the discerning Ulysses say 
of him: 
3 The youngest son of Priam, a true knight ; 

Not yet mature, yet matchless ; firm in word, 
Speaking in deeds and deedless in his tongue ; 

Not soon provoked nor being provoked soon calm’d : 
His heart and hand both open and both free ; 

For what he has he gives, what thinks he shows; . . . 
Manly as Hector, but more dangerous ; 

For Hector, in his blaze of wrath, subscribes 

To tender objects ; but he in heat of action 

Is more vindicative than jealous love. 


And least‘of all would Shakespeare have left a “‘ violently hysterical young 
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amorist ” bearing upon his shoulders the infinite calamities expressed 
by Troilus in words of terrible and passionate despair at the close of the 
last scene of all. 

In the description given by Ulysses we get a complete picture of his 
character and a clue to the whole tragedy. Ulysses says he is not yet 
mature, but a true knight. His love for Cressida has thus been the rash 
but none the less profound passion of a boy. His heart and hand are both 
open ; he gives what he has and shows what he thinks. To Cressida he 
has given all, and has met her craft with open frankness, being, as he 
himself confesses to her, a plain and simple man. But here is the main 
point : he is “ not soon provoked nor being provoked soon calm’d.” A 
nature that can bear a scratch with indifference, but open to a mortal 
wound. When at length after long resistance he is convinced that Cressida 
has betrayed him, his trustful boyish nature suffers so great a shock that 
the milk of human kindness is curdled in him. 

So bitter does he become that he even chides Hector—Hector of the 
“mangled Myrmidons ”—for showing too much mercy. Tis “ fool’s 
play, by heaven, Hector ’’—‘‘ for the love of all the gods, 


Let’s leave the hermit pity with our mothers, 
And when we have our armours buckled on 
The venom’d vengeance ride upon our swords.” 


Hector protests: “ Fie, savage, fie! ”’ Trotlus : ‘‘ Hector, then ’tis wars.” 

Dr. Brandes believes that Shakespeare, basing his character of Troilus 
upon Lydgate’s Book of Troy, intends him to have throughout the “‘ idea 
that a man is not called upon to be merciful in war, but should take 
a victory as he may.”’ It is, of course, permissible to regard the words of 
Ulysses in this connection as referring not to general tendencies in Troilus’s 
character, but to his definite behaviour on former battlefields: if he has 
ever known any, for Hector speaks of him as a mere boy, not yet ripe for 
fighting. But to conclude that in the scene from which quotation has just 
been made Troilus, though his own brother is compelled to exclaim at his 
savagery, is no more savage and violent than usual is to make of the whole 
tragedy just that confusion and aimlessness of which critics accuse it. This 
scene follows immediately upon the discovery of Cressida’s guilt and is a 
natural climax. When Shakespeare makes Troilus say of mercy that it is 
a ‘‘vice”’ ‘that better fits a lion than a man,” is it not clear that he is 
meant to have lost all faith in man and that herein lies the tragedy ? Any 
other view would lead us to conclude with Sir Walter Raleigh that ‘“ the 
very semblance of tragedy is avoided, for Troilus is kept alive ” ; and again : 

but the story is not outwardly tragic ; the chief persons, as Dryden 
remarks, are left alive ; and the events of their history were too notorious 
to be altered by a playwright.” The latter half of this sentence will not 
apply to Troilus, for had Shakespeare chosen to conclude the play with 
his death he had every opportunity of doing so, since in the versions of 
the story from which he, presumably, drew much of his material, namely, 


ee a 
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~Caxton’s Recueil of the Histories of Troy, and Lydgate’s Book of Troy, it is 
Troilus, instead of Hector, who is treacherously assassinated by Achilles. 
It is plain, then, that Shakespeare had his own reasons for leaving ‘Troilus 
_alive, but so maddened by the falseness of Cressida and the death of his 
_brother that nothing is left him but to plunge without hope or ruth into 
the tempest of the war. He cries : 


Hector is dead ; there is no more to say. 

Stay yet. You vile abominable tents, 

Thus proudly pight upon our Phrygian plains 

Let Titan rise as early as he dare, 

[ll through and through you ! And, thou great-sized coward, 
No space of earth shall sunder our two hates : 

[’ll haunt thee like a wicked conscience still . . . 


The boy Troilus to haunt the giant Achilles, who has been shown unscrupu- 
lous in the pursuit of vengeance, in the glutting of hate—we may well 
surmise the end. 

Perhaps, after all, though it offers no ground for the view that the 
play lacks unity, the final picture of Troilus, not dead but mad with hate 
and misery, affords a little excuse for the suggestion that Shakespeare 
when he conceived it was bitter and disillusioned. But it may have been 

that he felt this end generally more appropriate in the case of a deceived 
and broken-hearted lover, and reserved rather for the great figures whose 
downfall was wrought by ambition, or linked with the fate of a whole 
kingdom, the completer tragedy of death. However that may be, the story 
of ‘Troilus, from his first half-joyful, half-painful ecstasy of love, through 
his brief hour of confidence and happiness down to his last appearance, 
desolate in love and racked by the fiercest agonies of war, is a consecutive 
and carefully-constructed tale. 
Yet there is more in the play than this. What of the Greek camp, the 
besieged Trojans, Achilles left triumphing, the fool Ajax, even the false 
Diomed by Troilus unpunished ? We surely cannot look upon all this as an 
irrelevant and merely distressing panorama ? It is not bitterness, but it 
is bitter realism : a painfully exact drawing of the most wretched features 
of war, rendered, in this case, infinitely more terrible by the utter unworthi- 
ness of the cause on both sides. The whole people both in Troy and in the 
Greek camp are become joyless, vicious, and depraved. The Greeks, 
nursing still, year after year, their once trivial butnow envenomed grievance, 
have so encouraged passions of pride and hate towards the foe that these 
break out amongst themselves. Achilles sulks ; the brainless Ajax swaggers ; 
all surfeit with hatred of Troy, and Thersites hates them all. The intensity 
of their bloodthirsty loathing for their enemies is best represented and 
~ most powerfully expressed by Achilles. He is fascinated by his hatred for 
Hector: a psychological experience said to belong to an intending mur- 
~ derer. “ I have a woman’s longing,” he says ; “ An appetite that I am sick 
withal ‘To see great Hector.” And when they meet under an armistice 
Hector gives Achilles only a haughty and distant regard, but Achilles 
I 
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devours Hector’s whole body with his eyes, and finally bursts out, speaking 
almost to himself : ‘‘ Tell me, you heavens, in which part of his body Shall 
I destroy him?” The brief lines here spoken between Hector and Achilles 
give the most strange and powerful presentation perhaps in all literature 
of unmitigated and unappeasable hatred. And similarly one of Shakespeare’s 


most terrible scenes is the eighth of Act V, where Hector, unarmed, is _ 


destroyed by Achilles. Weary of fighting, Hector, with weapons laid aside, 
is contemplating the armour for the sake of which he has just killed a 
Greek soldier ; contemplating it not without a sense of the horror and pity 
of the game. At that moment Achilles, having laid a careful plot, not so 
much from cowardice as from the intensity of his desire to succeed in 
slaying Hector, comes suddenly upon him, attended by his Myrmidons. 
Revelling in the dismal meditation of Hector’s murder, Achilles feels 
even Nature to scowl in sympathy with his hideous deed. 


Look, Hector, how the sun begins to set ; 
How ugly night comes breathing at his heels : 
Even with the vail and darking of the sun, 
To close the day up, Hector’s life is done. 


Then follows the most breathless and merciless rhyming couplet, stabbing 
like a knife : 


Hector : I am unarm’d ; forego this vantage, Greek. 
Achilles : Strike, fellows, strike ! This is the man I seek. 


Hate is the ruling passion of the Greek camp, as base and wanton love 
of the Trojan: but both sides are sunk to both unworthy extremes. 
When Diomed meets /Eneas in Troy their conversation is not unlike that 
between Achilles and Hector, though far less bitter, and here again the 
Greek is the better hater. And not only does Diomed hate /Eneas, he also 
hates Helen, since, as he tells Paris, “ For every false drop in her bawdy 
veins, A Grecian’s life hath sunk.” What a plight, then, are the Greeks in, 
fighting with the utmost savagery a hated foe for the sake of a hated prize. 

The Trojans are no better off. The theft of Helen has brought corruption 
in among them, causing Paris to be luxurious and effete, and even Hector, 
wise and upright though he is, to sacrifice his sense of right for the sake 
of “ valiant and magnanimous deeds.”’ The bonds of love are rotted : 
Helen sets the example of looseness and wantonness, Cressida follows it ; 
and even between Hector and Andromache harshness has taken the place 
of affection and esteem. 

Thus over the romance of Troilus and Cressida there broods, as it 
were, a pestilence. The evil power of their unjust war works all through 
till Hector is slain and the fine nature of Troilus spoiled. Only the baser 
characters, such as Ajax and Achilles, rank weeds that flourish on blood- 
shed, remain triumphant. And their cause, too, will triumph ; it is the 
culminating anguish of ‘Troilus to perceive it. He cries upon the gods to 
“ Smite at Troy, and linger not our sure destructions on.” /Eneas, thinking 
that by these words Troilus is advocating surrender, reproves him for 
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discouraging the host. Troilus replies—it is the last glimpse we get of his 
tender and courageous nature on the brink of despair and night : 


A You understand me not that tell me so ; 

: I do not speak of flight, of fear, of death, 
But dare all imminence that gods or men 
Address their dangers in. Hector is gone : 
Who shall tell Priam so, or Hecuba ? 


Troilus, or we should rather say Shakespeare, is looking here into the 
very darkest abyss of war : an abyss so seemingly infinite that each division 
of its blackness is in turn infinite, and the death of Hector only one part, 
yet equal to the whole : only an incident of the whole, yet so unmitigated 
a tragedy that none of the subsequent calamities which Troilus anticipates 
can seem any worse than this. Nor can any future moment be more terrible 
than that in which their son’s death shall be told to Priam and Hecuba. 

In foreseeing the Grecian victory Troilus beholds the hand of justice 
descending upon his country’s cause and upon himself. In conflict with 
the wronged and deserted Menelaus, Hector, who had espoused a cause 
he knew to be unsound, loses his life ; Troilus with what measure he meted 
is meted to again, for he suffers those agonies of desertion and humiliation 
which he had been willing to let Menelaus feel. But the rulings of Justice 
herself are, for the time being, perverted in the mad confusion of strife, 
and the less guilty Troilus and Hector, go under, while even Cressida 
herself, with Thersites, Ajax, Achilles, and the rest, remains secure. _ 

We may feel that this play, as a whole, is unlike Shakespeare. It is, of 
course, impossible to deny that it is more difficult and less complete than 
his greater tragedies. And we may feel glad that he was not often in so 
grim a mood. But we can surely never regret that he, alone of all dramatists, 
has given to the world a picture so vivid of the desolation wrought by 
human conflict : that for once he has turned away from the glory and 
adventure and triumph, and has shown us instead how not only cities, 
but judgment and character and love itself, may be laid waste in war: 
and how in the turmoil of so unnatural a struggle vanity, folly, and cynicism 
may be left standing when what is brave and virtuous and gentle has 
perished. 


Hector, then ’tis wars. 
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ARABIA DESERTSA®” 
By NORMAN DOUGLAS 


OT long ago there was sent me a recently-published French 
book about Morocco—Marrakech, by the brothers 'Tharaud, 
then already in its twenty-fifth edition. What did I think of it ? 
And why could we not write such things in English ? 

Well, I thought it good, despite that unseasonable military atmosphere— 
decidedly good of its kind ; the story grows livelier and impressive towards 
the end. Moreover, thank Heaven, it exhales but faintly the familiar odour 
of Parisian patchouli; there are some luminous and suggestive metaphors 
and a moment of real tragedy. For the rest : head-work, self-conscious 
glitter, a virtuosity bordering on the precious. One detects only the 
frailest link of human sympathy between the authors and the scenes they 
describe. A wealth of outlandish customs and figures has been noted down 
by the pen of a scrupulous journalist and then distilled into elaborately- 
tinted phrases. It is almost wearisome, all this material, where so much 
is seen, so little felt. 


I think, for instance, of that suffocating chapter “ La Place Folle.” . 


** Qu’il est donc malaisé,”’ say the authors in one place, “‘ de peindre avec 
justesse le charme de |’Orient! A inventorier ces beautés ...on a 
Pair d’un pédagogue.” Exactly! An artist should never “ inventorier.” 
Why therefore this endless cataloguing in Marrakech? And then I think 
of Isabelle Eberhardt, that ideal Arab and lover of bleak spaces, who had 
merged herself into these deserts and their mouldering cities, who saw 
everything with the eye and felt everything with the heart. She did not 
“‘inventorier.”’ She had only to eliminate. How, with half the words of 

the brothers Tharaud, would she have made that motley assemblage 
_ glister and glow and jostle about the ‘‘ Place Folle’’ ! Hers was an unfair 
advantage. She was an alien—a Russian Mahommedan, bred in Geneva 
(what a mixture !), who felt no yearning to carry Paris about in her pocket. 
Despite that language, there was nothing French in her nature. Your 
true Gaul is different : a centripetal fellow. He makes a bad nomad. His 
affinities with foreign folk are skin-deep—esthetic rather than constitu- 
tional. One suspects that, while gadding abroad, he is pretty frequently 
home-sick. One knows it. He will tell you so himself. 

As to writing such things in English, the feat is not impossible. We 
must try, first and foremost, to be more logical, to rid ourselves of that 
lamentable haziness, of those iridescent flashes of thought and feeling 
that can be struck out of a single word ; we must learn, in short, to content 
ourselves with a vocabulary such as our neighbours possess. Cut down 


* Arabia Deserta. By Charles M. Doughty. With an Introduction by T. E. 
Lawrence. New Edition, Jonathan Cape. £9 gs. net. 
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_ to a quarter of its size that preposterous dictionary of ours, throw on the 
_ scrap-heap all those mellow verbal forms, and consign the residue into the 
_ hands of a conscience-stricken Academy that shall stereotype the meaning 
_ and prescribe the proper usage of every item—the thing is done. There 
_ will be no more half-tones, no more interplay of shades. We shall step from 
- twilight into sunshine. For what is the chief secret of French precision ? 
Lack of words. To be sure, their writers are mostly professionals—gens 
_ du métier ; they know how to handle those few words. 

: 4 Hit is why, generally speaking, they produce such mediocre travel- 

ooks, 
The homme de lettres, of whatever nationality, is handicapped in this 
department ; he can never more attain to a jovial heedlessness of 
expression. His schooling militates against it; he knows for whom he writes; 
he has learnt to play to the gallery. The personal note (an impersonal 
travel-book is a horror) becomes him ill; there is apt to be something 
spectacular and meretricious in the work. This applies particularly to 
Frenchmen. Having an old-established literary tradition of what is good 
and bad—how to compass the one and avoid the other—they shine at 
objective narrative. When they write, as they sometimes do, in the first 
person they often fail to ring true ; art decays into artifice ; it is asif, 
accustomed to producing fictional characters in their tales and romances, 
they would now read fictitious characters into themselves. Or else, as in 
Marrakech, they leave a mere blur so far as personality is concerned. 
The ideal author of travel-books is the inspired, or at least enthusiastic, 
amateur. One would not take it amiss, furthermore, were he obsessed by 
some hobby or grievance, by idiosyncrasies and prejudices not common 
~ to the rest of us. And it goes without saying that he must be gloriously 
indifferent to the opinions of his fellow-creatures. Can professionals ever 
fulfil these conditions ? No! They should therefore never attempt to 
write travel-books. 
They have lost their innocence. 


It was at a friend’s house near a green English village, in the heart of 
a green English summer long ago—years before the abridged edition of 
Arabia Deserta appeared—that I became acquainted with the original 
Doughty. And these, you may instantly divine, are the conditions most 
favourable to an appreciation of his merits. That gaunt Odyssey reads 
mighty well in comfortable England. Amid verdant fields and streamlets, 
_and opulence for the body, and a sense of immemorial tranquillity, how 
pleasant it is to conjure up visions of the traveller’s marches under the 
flaming sky and of all his other hazards in a land of hunger and blood and 
desolation ! I opened the first volume not quite at the commencement, 
and remember taking some little credit to myself (one was younger, in 
- the middle ’nineties) for persisting to read to the last word of the second. 
A tough, elemental, masculine performance. Man muss sich hineinlesen, 

as the Dutch say. The author himself calls his book ‘“ not milk for 
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babes.” Far from it! Stuff to be humbly and patiently masticated— 
an unwelcome occupation to our democratic age, which, among other 
symptoms of senility, has lost the use of its teeth and now draws sustenance, 
ready chewed and half digested, pepsinized, out of the daily Press. Open 
Arabia Deserta where you please, and you find yourself stumbling among 
thought-laden periods that might have been hacked out of Chaos by some 
demoniac craftsman in the youth of the world. Strange, none the less, 
how that sense of anfractuosity evaporates. The theme, by subtle alchemy, 
justifies the style. Those harsh particles of language—so it seemed to 
me—were wondrously adapted to mirror the crudeness of Arabian 
landscape and character. 

Be that as it may, I felt, on closing the book, as one who has been 
forcefully led through all the harassments of a dream ; a weary, lingering 
dream ; one of those that refuse to relax their hold upon the imagination, 
haunting our daylight moments with a vague presentiment of danger and 
disquietude. Here is no glint of mirth, no mockery ; a spirit of sombre 
truthfulness broods over the scene. The book is oppressive by weight of 
thought and length of text. That might well be appropriate, from an 
artistic point of view. Nothing short of eleven hundred pages could do 
justice to this toilsome, nightmarish epic. “‘ I passed this one good day 
in Arabia ; and all the others were evil because of the people’s fanaticism.” 
One good day in two years! Nor is it a featureless monster, like Pallas’ 
Russian travels. A well-jointed monster, on the contrary, of spiky carapace 
and deliberate gait—pensively alert, harmonious. 

Of one thing I was soon convinced : Doughty’s outlook was not mine. — 
Never could I have attained to his infinite capacity of suffering fools gladly. 
My days would have been short among those empty and elvish creatures 
whose only inducement (as often as not) to offer their far-famed hospitality 
is that they count on you to feed them another day—which would be 
almost impossible if they had obeyed their consciences and cut your throat. 
Dangers of rock or ice or desert may well be tempting, but such fuddled 
fanaticism grows insupportable. Can there be a greater torture of mind 
than to travel month after month among peevishly ferocious bigots, 
repressing an altogether praiseworthy inclination to laugh at them or 
hit them on the head? In default of being murdered I should have 
succumbed to cerebral congestion. Doughty’s feat calls for quite a 
peculiar temper : 

_ The mad sherif had the knife again in his hand ! and his old gall rising, “‘ Show 
me all thou hast,” cries he, “ and leave nothing ; or now will I kill thee.”—Where 
was Maabtib ? whom I had not seen since yester-evening ; in him was the faintness 
and ineptitude of Arab friends——‘‘ Remember the bread and salt which we have 
eaten together, Salem ! ’’—“ Show it all to me, or now by Ullah I will slay thee 
with this knife.” More bystanders gathered from the shadowing places : some of 
them cried out, “ Let us hack him in morsels, the cursed one ! what hinders ?— 
fellows, let us hack him in morsels ! ””—‘‘ Have patience a moment, and send 


these away.” Salem, lifting his knife, cried, “‘ Except thou show me all at the instant, 
Trwillsalay thee 1b 05.. 


3 
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Charming people ! | 
Endeavouring at this distance of time to recall my first impression of 

Arabia Deserta—to delve, that is, through multiple layers of experience 


» which have accumulated since those green summer days of long ago—I 


remember being vastly pleased with the motives which allured Doughty 


_ into these stricken regions. He went not in search of disused emerald mines 


or to open up commercial markets ; he took with him no commission from 


_ the home authorities, no theories to air, no gospel to preach. His purport 


is refreshingly anti-utilitarian. What drove him, besides a Homeric love 


_ of adventure, to undergo these hardships was pure intellectual curiosity, 


the longings of a brain that feeds on disinterested thought. “‘ Other men,” 
said the Arabs to him, “ jeopardy somewhat in hope of winning, but thou 


- wilt adventure all, having no need.” He hoped, he now tells us, ‘“‘ to add 


something to the common fund of Western knowledge.” A certain 
Mahmud, describing the rock-hewn sculptures of Medain Salih, “‘ was 
the father of my painful travels in Arabia.” All thanks to Mahmud! 
Burckhardt’s discovery of Petra may have helped to ignite the train ; and 
also the Bible, full as it is of lore and legends of those more reasonable 
Semites who lived here in olden times, who revered letters and song, and 
planted the vine, and built cities of stone, before the blight of Islam fell 
upon the land. That mysterious and romantic background of the past 
cannot but appeal to the imagination. Doughty’s book, so dispassionately 
worded, is a truthful indictment of Mahomed turning his country into a 


wilderness. What a creed can do ! So Borrow’s account of Spanish savagery 


reflects the achievement of those inquisitors who, in the name of a kindly 
God, brought to withering-point the kindliness of nature and of man. 
And I likewise remember saying to myself, “‘ Haec olim meminisse . . . 


_ who would not envy this man his memories ? ”” 


Ideas such as these will have flitted through the minds of all the early 
admirers of Doughty. They must have realised that his volumes do provoke 
thought in no common degree. Here is not only information ; here is 
character, a human document. The image of the poet-traveller is no blur. 
Doughty has etched his lonely figure against this desolation of sand and 
lava-crag, and we are glad to see how the thing has been accomplished ; 
it does one good to be in contact with a companion full of natural resources 
and listen to his tale ; one leaves him with regret, as one bids farewell to 


“some friend of robust and well-stored mind, perceiving that, all uncon- 


sciously, his words have been of use in revealing us to ourselves. They 
have helped us to rectify and clarify our own perspective. (Can anything 


- be called a book unless it forces the reader by one method or another, by 
contrast or sympathy, to discover himself?) So Arabia Deserta is the 
"antithesis of the purely pictorial Marrakech, inasmuch as therein we enjoy 
‘that feeling of intimacy for which every sensitive person must crave 
while wandering with his author through strange places. It seems to me 


that the reader of a good travel-book is entitled not only to an exterior 
voyage, to descriptions of scenery and so forth, but to an interior, a 
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sentimental or temperamental voyage, which takes place side by side with 
that outer one ; and that the ideal book of this kind offers us, indeed, a 
triple opportunity of exploration—abroad, into the author’s brain, and 
into our own. The writer should therefore possess a brain worth exploring ; 
some philosophy of life—not necessarily, though by preference, of his 
own forging—and the courage to proclaim it and put it to the test ; he must 
be naif and profound, both child and sage. Who is either the one or the 
other in these days, when the whole trend of existence makes for the 
superficial and commonplace, when a man writes with one eye on his 
publisher and the other on his public ? 

This may account for the insipid taste of many travel-books printed 
just now : lack of personality on the part of their authors. It is not enough 
to depict, in however glowing hues, the landscape and customs of distant 
regions, to smother us in folklore and statistics and history, and besprinkle 
‘the pages with imaginary conversations or foreign idioms by way of 
‘generating “‘ local colour.” It is not enough. We want to take our share in 
that interior voyage and watch how these alien sights and sounds affect 
the writer. If he lacks that compulsion of the spirit which is called 
character, or lets his mind linger on contingencies hostile to frank utterance, 
he will be unable to supply that want and leave us dissatisfied. Doughty is 
rich in character, self-consistent, never otherwise than himself. Press him 
to the last drop, it has the same taste as the first ; whereas Palgrave, for 
instance, who traversed some of these same regions, is by no means 
always Palgrave ; and Burton—what of Burton? A driving-force void of 
savour or distinction ; drabness in excelsis ; a glorified Blue Book. A man 
who could write at one and the same time ten (was it ten ?) different 
volumes on as many different subjects. . . .* 

The modern author of travel-literature one suspects to be a greyish little 
person, uncommonly wide awake, perky and plausible, but somewhat 
deficient in humanity—a kind of reporter, in fact, ready to adopt anybody’s 
philosophy or nobody’s in particular. Those earlier ones were not of this 
sort. They derived, to begin with, from another stock, for voyages used to 
be costly undertakings; they were gentleman-scholars who saw things 
from their own individual angle. Their leisurely aristocratic flavour, their 
wholesome discussions about this or that, their waywardness and all that 
mercurial touch of a bygone generation—where is it now ? How went it? 
An enquiry which, rightly solved, might explain the rarity of types like 
Doughty. | 

That mercurial touch disappears naturally when the conditions which 
gave it birth are at an end. We have ceased to be what we were, that is all. 
Year by year our hard-won domestic privileges have been gnawed or lopped 


* I am far from suggesting that all moderns are drab. There is, for instance, the Haji 
Abdullah Mansur—Mr. Wyman Bury—of Aden. Why are those first two volumes of his 
so /short, especially the second one? What exigencies of time or space or cost or 
officialdom were at the back of this mischievous curtailment? One does not encounter 
every day a Haji so brilliant and multi-faceted. 
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_ away ; the recent history of the English citizen is one long wail of liberties 

_ forfeited ; we are being continentalised, standardised—a process which 

_ cannot but reflect itself in life and literature. It blunts our peculiar edges. 
Singularity, the hall-mark of that older Anglo-Saxon, is hardly perceptible 
in our modern bearing or writing. We have ceased to be “ mad ”’ ; none 
but a flatterer would still call us eccentric. All kinds of other factors have 
contributed to this result, such as improved world-communications. 
Dr. Arnold, again, that merciless pruner of youthful individualism, has 
wrought a miracle of destruction so far as originality is concerned, for his 
energies hit hardest the very class from whom those sturdy and idiomatic, 
and sometimes outrageous, opinions used to come. 

Doughty seems to have escaped the contagion ; he goes so far as to call 
the Universities ‘‘ shambles of good wits.” His edges are intact. He sees 
clearly, and feels deeply, and warily chooses his words. There is a morning 
freshness in that gift of investing the ordinary phenomena of life with an 
extraordinary interest—a kind of bloom, I should call it. 

No matins here of birds ; not a rock partridge-cock, calling with blithesome 
chuckle over the extreme waterless desolation. Grave is that giddy heat upon the 
crown of the head ; the ears tingle with a flickering shrillness, a subtle crepitation 
it seems, in the glassiness of this sun-stricken nature : the hot sand-blink is in the 
eyes, and there is little refreshment to find in the tents’ shelter ; the worsted booths 
leak to this fiery rain of sunny light. Mountains looming like dry bones through the 
thin air, stand far around about us: the savage flank of Ybba Moghrair, the high 
spire and ruinous stacks of el-Jebal, Chebad, the coast of Helwan ! Herds of weak 
nomad camels waver dispersedly, seeking pasture in the midst of this hollow fainting 
country, where but lately the swarming locusts have fretted every green thing. 
This silent air burning about us, we endure breathless till the assr: when the 
dozing Arabs in the tents revive after their heavy hours. The lingering day draws 
down to the sun-setting ; the herdsmen, weary of the sun, come again with the cattle, 
to taste in their menzils the first sweetness of mirth and repose. . . 


Now what do Frenchmen think of such language ? And why cannot 
they convey these shades of meaning in their own ? 

Well, even Fromentin will give you a taste of that dumb ache which rends 
and racks the human frame under a sun-drenched sky. But one has only 
to name him—and that is precisely and solely why I am referring to these 

folks—in order to appraise Doughty at his right worth. Or glance into 
another of them : Loti’s Désert. What of it ? A cloying and tinkling per- 
formance ; as voiceless, almost as voiceless, as a picture on a wall. Where, 
you ask, where is the shrewd wit, the insight, the humanity of Montaigne ? 
‘And that other one about Constantinople, or about Morocco : how prettily 
-*constructed, how unconvincing ! Yet Loti is a writer of renown ; there is 
no gainsaying those exquisite gifts. What militates against. his, and his 
- countrymen’s, veracity in a personal relation like Le Desert is profession- 
alism——and one or two other little things. Lack of humility, for instance ; 
or call it simple imperviousness to foreign languages and ideals. ‘They are 
curiously incurious, again, as to matters non-human ; even the Goncourts 
K 
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Yournal is full of queer blunders of observation ; they seem to have inherited 
somewhat from those old Troubadours to whom the human element was 
everything and who would now utilise nature as a mere scenic decoration 
against which to display their emotions, their ‘‘ sensations d’Orient,” or 
whatever it might be. French schooling, too, does not encourage the seeing 
eye. Their children are saturated with Racine and other full-mouthed 
rhetoricians ; the taint clings to them in later years, vitiating their outlook 
and making them unduly concerned about stage-effect—a preoccupation 
which ruins the intimate note essential to every good travel-book. 

To carry off that intimate note demands independence—what we call 
cussedness. Think of the cussedness of Doughty in doing what he did 
among those stark, God-struck zelots ; note the cussedness in every word 
he writes. Such a man, strong in reserves, can afford to be veracious, and 
himself. His charm resides in sincerity, and you feel that, however much 
he gives, he is withholding still more.* Latin authors of the subjective 
variety seldom produce that sense of reserve. Their personalities are less 
marked, their mutual divergencies fewer, and their reserves, if they have 
any, are apt to be blown into stylistic fireworks. 

Their personalities are less marked : here lies, maybe, the core of the 
matter. The Anglo-Saxon has a laxer literary discipline, commendable 
distrust of authority, a language that lends itself gaily to the unburdening 
of extremest individualism ; and not only that. His educational system 
(despite the efforts of that old disciplinarian and prayer-monger) and the 
very laws of his country induce him to break away from the parent-stock. 
He is centrifugal. Without abdicating an ounce of self-respect he can merge 
himself into anything and assimilate what you please. He makes a good 
nomad. His sympathies with alien races are broad and deep ; there is, at 
times, something intuitional or prophetic about them. Could any foreigner 
have written Hajt Baba? Which of them has looked clean through the 
Spaniard like Mr. Havelock Ellis ? And there occurs to me, at this moment, 
a volume by Mr. Lowes Dickinson—I forget its title ; quite an unpreten- 
tious little thing ; notes, I fancy, from a travelling diary. Unpretentious, 
but symptomatic ; one questions whether anybody but an Anglo-Saxon 
could have achieved such a point of view. It is to the credit of our race that, 
knowing itself to be the Salt of the Earth, it can yet survey strange people 
in so benign and intelligent a fashion. Doughty is another example of this 
artlessly sublime detachment. Whether a French Doughty will ever appear ? 

The phenomenon is not inconceivable. Borne on the wings of opium, 
or tossed over the sea by some black fury of despair, a certain one of them 
may presently unveil for us the throbbing heart of the Far East. There, 


*One would like to know, for example, something about the features of those with 
whom he came in contact; there are all too few descriptions of physiognomy in the book. 
We could also have been given glimpses into certain secret things, certain customs of 
profound significance in Oriental life and of interest to European students. Doughty, 


with a kind of maidenly modesty, barely hints at their existence. Well! A travel-book is 
not supposed to be an encyclopedia. 


~ 


a 
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among those steamy forests and many-hued native folk, he may cut the 
cable that binds him to the boulevards ; there he may learn to squeeze new 


and glamorous colour-effects out of that old mother-tongue, provided— 


provided he forgets the solemn Academy everlastingly engaged upon its 
blithe topiarian tactics. Must language, a child of necessity, be clipped 
and groomed like a box hedge ? Must a living organism be at the mercy of 
a pack of dismal gentlemen in frock coats ? Why not let it grow freely under 
the sun and stars, to thrive or suffer with the rest of them, throwing out 


buds and blossoms, bending to the winds, and discarding outworn 
members with painless ease ? 


Then appeared the abridged version of Arabia Deserta, of which I 
promptly bought a copy, anticipating what actually happened—that 
another would soon be called for, and wondering, at the same time, how 
many of those to whom this book was a revelation took the trouble to thank 
Mr. Garnett for performing so well his odiously uncongenial task of 
dismemberment. 

And here is the new full edition. 

Moving once more among those sinewy articulations of speech to 
revisit familiar scenes, I become aware of a change. Something has 
happened. That worldly-calm mood of the nineties is fled. One has 
travelled in the interval, no doubt, and suffered, and learnt to see with other 
eyes. It may be the inevitable passage of years; that, and our recent 
European shattering which affects each of us in diverse fashion, according 
to his peculiar mentality. 

Whatever the cause, I now go through these pages with a more hearty 
sympathy for the bedouins—that “‘ merry crew of squalid wretches, 
iniquitous, fallacious, fanatical and a feeling of resentment (others, it 
appears, are conscious of something similar) against our Occidental 
institutions ; a distrust of those white people who can make such an 
exhibition of themselves as they have done of late. And now they are 
multiplying indiscriminately once more, springing out of the earth like 
the dragon-brood of Cadmus and invading all its fair places, ready to begin 
again. ‘he world is growing too narrow ; congested, and crammed with 
unpleasantness and deified “ masses ” ; we gasp for fresh air ; more deserts, 


fewer men. For deserts have their uses. Had Arabia been anything but a 


bleak kind of country, where would our Doughty be ? And is he not worth 
a legion of those others ? ; 
From this sense of revolt and dislocation I take refuge in passages like 


the following : 


I had nearly outworn the spite of fortune at Kheybar ; and might now spend the 
sunny hours, without fear, sitting by the spring Ayn-er-Reyih, a pleasant place 
little without the palms, and where only the eye has any comfort in all the blackness 
of Kheybar. Oh, what bliss to the thirsty soul is in that sweet light water, welling 
soft and warm as milk from the rock | And I heard the subtle harmony of Nature, 
which the profane cannot hear, in that happy stillness and solitude. Small bright 
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dragon-flies, azure, dun and vermilion, sported over the cistern water ruffied by a 
morning breath from the figgera, and hemmed in the solemn lava rock. The silver 
fishes glance beneath, and white shells lie at the bottom of this water world. I have 
watched there the young of the théb shining like scaly glass and speckled : this 
fairest of saurians lay sunning, at the brink, upon a stone ; and oft-times moving 
upon them and shooting out the tongue he snatched his prey of flies without ever 
missing. 
I re-peruse the opening lines : straightway that exacerbation is stilled. 
To hear the ‘‘ subtle harmony ” and respond to the gentle promptings 
of the genius loci, the unseen presence, is what Doughty found to be a 
talisman. So might others find ; but never will, among the unseemly and 
restless conditions of modern life. Industrialism has been raised to a bad 
eminence. We do well to take note of certain venerable strains in our being 
that call for a different environment ; our teachers should recognise the 
inspirational value of self-communion in lonely places. There is in most of 
us a lyric germ or nucleus which deserves respect ; it bids a man ponder, 
or create ; and in this dim corner of himself he can take refuge and find 
consolations which the society of his fellow-creatures does not provide. 
The obscure anti-social or disruptive instinct to be alone, which haunts 
us chiefly in youth, should not be thwarted as it is ; for solitude has a refining 
and tonic influence ; there we wrestle with our thoughts and set them in 
order ; there we nurture the imagination and sow the seeds of character. 
A person who hears nothing of that “‘ subtle harmony ”’ because his ears 
are belaboured day and night by the clash of other men’s voices will 
never attain to any remarkable depth or insight. Now those places where 
the spirit loves to dwell are made to minister to the wants of an ever- 
increasing humanity, the nymphs are driven from the woodlands, and 
deserts irrigated, and everything scientifically explored and exploited. 


There was an awful rainbow once in Heaven— 
We know her woof, her texture; she is given 
In the dull catalogue of common things. 


The drying-up of the fountains of mythopoesis, the elimination of 
mystery, might well sadden and sterilise a poetic soul. And one hears it 
said at times that this would be a matter of small moment, since these 
inspirers of olden days have degenerated into a purely ornamental adjunct 
to life and lost their authority and significance. Is there no prosperity 
other than material ? It is surely time to have done with this utilitarian 
nonsense ; to reverse the proposition and argue, if need be, in favour of 
the value of mere illusions. An argument of sufficient force when one 
realises, for instance, that much of what is best in our literary tradition— 


that heritage of beauty to which a man will cling when he has learnt to 


forsake and deride all his other natal gods—has its roots in dreams, in 
nature-worship, the communion between man and wild things ; and could 
never have come into being but for that subtle harmony “‘ which the profane 
cannot hear.”’ ‘I’here may well be fewer listeners now than formerly ; the 


din of commercialism is overwhelming ; we fail to sense those mild and 


whence 
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genial stimulations from otherwhere. Hence our complacency. Hence, too— 
and this is ominous from another point of view—a considerable shallowness 
of judgment in practical matters. Thoughts such as these will have occurred 
to every reader of Doughty. But the subject is not easily exhausted. . . . 
__I recall my first view of the Chott country, that sterile salt depression in 
‘Tunisia, and my feeling of relief at the idea that this little speck of the globe, 
at least, was irreclaimable for all time ; never to be converted into arable 
land or even pasture ; safe from the intrusion of potato-planters or what 
not : the despair of the politician, the delight of any dreamer who might 
‘are to people its melancholy surface with phantoms, mere illusions, of 
his own. I did not stay to enquire whether phantoms be more important 
then potatoes. Economists are doubtless entitled to an opinion; the 
anthropologist and theologian would also have something to say. I should 
now range myself on their side. 

And to-day one reads that an immense tract of Southern Africa is sinking 
—yes, sinking into unproductive desert, even as Australia has already 
sunk. It seems that the rivers out there are not behaving as Providence 
obviously meant them to behave ; they are flowing all askew ; in fact, the 
situation calls for prompt and costly measures if the national exchequer 
is not to suffer. Long may it sink! May it be utterly unexploitable and 
uninhabitable to the crack of doom ! Then perhaps Africa will come into 
her own again, and grow to be fertile mother of monsters. Ex Africa 
semper aliquid novi. And then will start afresh the now interrupted reign 
of those joyous liars who, from Herodotus onward, have gladdened men’s 
hearts with their tales. How many healthy and well-conducted settlers, 
think you, could I be bribed to accept in exchange for a single Sir John 
Mandeville ? 

Good news, too, comes from Arabia. We learn, not from Doughty but 
from another “reliable source,” that the so-called Empty Quarter, the 
Great Red Desert, has not yet been seen by Western eyes. Long may it 
remain invisible, a solace for future generations ! Deserts have their uses, 
and the Empty Quarter, let us hope, will sooner or later demonstrate its 
raison d’étre by stirring that first intrepid beholder, as he gazes down upon 
its trackless ocean of billowing dunes, into some rare utterance—a para- 
graph or two, a sonnet, or some poignant little epigram : an epigram that 
shall justify the existence of a myriad leagues of useless sand, and the non- 
existence of several myriad useful cultivators. | . 

We may be thankful, in the meantime, for visions such as this : 

Descending in the steep passage we encountered a gaunt desert man riding 
~ upward on a tall theldl and leading a mare : he bore upon his shoulder the wavering 
—horseman’s shelfa. Maatuk [his companion] shrank timidly in the saddle ; that 
 witch-like armed man was a startling figure, and might be an Atity. Roughly he 

challenged us, and the rocks resounded the magnanimous utterance of his leathern 

llet : he seemed a manly soul who had fasted out his life in that place of torment 
which is the Hejaz between the Harameyn, so that nothing remained of him but 
the terrific voice |—wonderfully stern and beetle-browed was his dark visage. 

He espied a booty in my bags ; and he beheld a stranger. ‘‘ Tell me,” he cries, 
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‘‘ what men ye be ? ’—Maatuk made answer meekly, “‘ Heteymy I, and thou ? ’— 
“I Harby, and ugh!” cries the perilous anatomy, “ who he with thee?” “ A 
Sh4my trading among the Aarab.”—“ Aye well, and I see him to be a Shamy, by 
the guise of his clothing.” He drew his mare to him, and in that I laid hand to the 
pistol in my bosom, lest this Death-on-a-horse should have lifted his long spear 
against us. Maatuk reined aside ; but the Harby struck his dromedary and passed 
forth. 

A fearsome apparition; nowise contemptible. For this desert man 
cherishes a sense we are in danger of losing ; he feels the need of liberty. 
See him riding grimly forth, a law unto himself, while we sit here, in hushed 
adoration of orderliness : fetich dear to withered, unimaginative folks. 
Here we sit, huddled together like cattle in a pen, each one duly labelled 
as to his potential worth to the community, and controlled by a horde of 
guardians so increasingly large that the shepherds will presently outnumber 
the sheep. Blissful sight! What is everybody doing? A person who 
has tangled himself into so ignoble a knot as to think our present state 
of affairs a desirable, or respectable, or endurable one, who feels thoroughly — 
at home among the malodorous crowd and bows the head to all its 
humiliating extortions and conventions—what shall be done to such a 
product of civilisation ? Pitch him into the Empty Quarter ! Deserts have’ 
their uses. The desert may yet make a man of him. 

Meanwhile I watch, with envious eye, that Harby, that perilous anatomy, 
that manly soul and Death-on-a-horse, stalking solitary into the waste, 
and ask myself whether a few drops of his wild blood transfused into ours 
might medicine our sickness. Would they heal that valetudinarian itch for 
being nursed and supervised, and drive out the incubus of duties to be 
performed towards neighbours undeserving, of sacrifices to be made for 
causes perverse ? Or are we doomed to an imbecile herd-life till the very 
word “ freedom ” sound exotic and bedouish to our ears? Britons never 
shall be slaves. . . . What else are we ? | 

These be the thoughts, somewhat incongruous, engendered by my 
latest, and not final, reading of Arabia Deserta. 


yt 
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Correspondence from readers on all subjects of bibliographical interest ts invited. The 
Editor will, to the best of his ability, answer all queries addressed to him. 


GENERAL NOTES 


HERE are times when the un-moneyed book-collector feels that the world is 

a hard place for him and that all that is desirable is far beyond his reach. 

But at other times more cheerful reflections are his, and he gives thanks 

and expresses wonder that there are yet so many beautiful and agreeable 

books left upon which no great monetary value is set and for which, apparently, 
‘no one but himself and a few like him cares. The latter frame of mind was mine 
when, the other day, I bought from a very wideawake London dealer, for the reason- 
able sum of a shilling each, two volumes which have given me endless pleasure. 
One was the first edition of Samuel Rogers’s Poems, 8vo, 1812, illustrated with Luke 
Clennell’s woodcuts after Stothard’s charming designs. In their own style these 
illustrations, both as drawings and as woodcuts, are masterpieces. Never have more 
charmingly sentimental, more humorously tender little cupids and butterflies and 
maidens appeared on a printed page than adorn, in their dozens, the leaves of this 
delightful book. Let anyone who doubts me look, for instance, at the cupid in the 
wicker bird-cage on page 179. And yet these Poems, which have also great merit as 
literature, are not a collector’s treasure—except perhaps to me. My other shilling 
book was a beautifully clean copy of the 1772 quarto edition of Vincent Bourne’s 
Miscellaneous Poems : consisting of Originals and Translations. Bourne, who lived from 
1695 to 1747, was one of the best-known English writers of Latin verse, and his works, 
usually under the title of Poematia, are quite common in several editions. They are 
very pleasant to read in, both for the Latin versions and for the English originals (by 
various poets) which are printed opposite to them. Bourne was a Fellow of Trinity, 
Cambridge, and for many years an “ usher” of Westminster School. He was a 
notoriously bad disciplinarian, and Cowper, one of his pupils and most fervent 
admirers, said of him that ‘‘ he seemed determined, as he was the best, so to be the 
last, Latin poet of the Westminster line.” Bourne also wrote a few poems in English : 
there is one on a snail in Coventry Patmore’s anthology of poems for children in the 
Golden Treasury Series, but, as far as I am aware, this is the only modern anthology 
which takes any notice of this poet. In the 1772 edition there are some beautiful lines, 
both in English and Latin, on An Open Grave. I wonder if any reader of THE LONDON 
Mercury can tell me whether Bourne wrote both versions ? Here are the English lines : 


Laborious passenger, look down, 
And see thy journey’s end ; 
See, whither all thy weary steps, 

’Tis hither, lo ! they tend. 


Observe the distance, mark how small ! 
But six feet deep or less ! 

A measure scarce beyond thy own, 
That leads from pain to ease. 


Nor here alone, but wheresoe’er 
Thy weary footsteps sound, 

Thy length and breadth will shew the spot, 
Where rest is to be found. 
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Then patient the fatigues of life 
With this reflection bear ; 

That journey can’t be over-long, 
Whose end is ev’ry where. 


I should be much obliged to anyone who could give me information as to the author- 
ship of these lines. The 1772 edition of Bourne also includes two fine prose letters, 


_ 


one addressed to a young lady and the other to his wife when he was expecting death. — 


Is it, I wonder, more comforting or more distressing to consider that such books as 
these, beautiful in form and in content, can be obtained for only a shilling apiece ? 


Glee March issue (No. 6) of the Bookplate Magazine, an excellently printed and 
produced periodical, has reached me ; its price is half-a-crown, and it contains 
articles on, and illustrations of, the bookplates of Gordon Craig, Garth Jones, and 
R. Manning Bell. Many of the designs reproduced are excellent as designs and would 
do well for, say, illustrations or cover ornaments ; that is to say, I should be glad to 
have many of them once in my library. But should I care to have any one of them in 
every book which I possess, from Who’s Who to Quarles’s Emblems? I feel pretty 


sure that I should not. As I have hinted before in these Notes, the only bookplate — 


which seems to me bearable is one which gives merely the owner’s name, or perhaps 
his name and coat-of-arms (if he is lucky enough to have one). I admit that we may 


not all be capable of drawing a coat-of-arms accurately and rapidly, but I hope that © 


even in these days most book-owners are still able to write their own names. So pray 
let all those—save those heraldically inclined—use pen and ink wherewith to inscribe 
their books ; they will find it the cheaper and more becoming way. 


NOTES ON SALES 
yaaa portion of the library at Hursley Park, Hampshire, was sold at 


Messrs. Hodgson’s on March 31st. The sale was especially remarkable for one 


or two rare seventeenth-century tracts relating to America. New-England A Degenerate 
Plant, 4to, London, 1659, a tract, the work of two “ Strangers” and three 
“ Inhabitants,’ which deals with the harsh anti-Quaker laws of New England, fetched 
£270, at which price it was bought by Messrs. Quaritch ; not more than about four 
copies appear to be recorded. Jil Newes From New-England, by John Clark, 
“Physician of Rhode Island in America,” 4to, London, 1652, was bought by Mr. 
Sabin for £205 ; and The Christian Commonwealth, by John Eliot (the apostle of the 
Indians), 4to, London [1659], of which only about six copies are known, was sold for 
£70. Among other books in this sale were the following : Don Outxote, first issue of 
the first edition of the first English translation [by Thomas Shelton], 4to, 1612, one 
leaf of the preface missing, £170; Milton’s EIKONOKAA3THX, first edition, 4to, 
1649, £23 ; Isaac Watts’s Hymns and Spiritual Songs, first edition, 12mo, 1707, 
£40 ; Defoe’s Captain Singleton, first edition, 8vo, 1720, £10; Boswell’s Fohnson, 
first edition, two volumes, 4to, 1791, £20 ; and, to conclude with a book of less value 
but of some interest, Somerville’s Chace, first edition, 4to, 1735, with frontispiece 
by Scotin after Gravelot, and the leaf of Errata at the end, £2. 


iM seaneet SOTHEBY'S three-days’ sale on April 4th, 5th, and 6th was chiefly 
remarkable for the very high prices paid for certain modern first editions. 
Captain E. W. Martindell’s Kipling collection, amounting to 213 lots, was first put 
up as a whole, but even at £1800 failed to reach the reserve. It was then sold piece- 
meal and realised rather over £2100. A presentation copy of Echoes. By Two Writers 
12mo, Lahore [1884], fetched £175 ; Schoolboy Lyrics, 12m0, Lahore, 1881 £96; 
Letters of Marque, Na. 1, 8vo, 1891, suppressed by the author, £150 ; His Excellency 
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Erik Oakley Hogan, aged 9 months, 12mo, Rutlam, Canadian Mission Press, 1895, 
£150; With Number Three, Surgical and Medical, and New Poems, 8vo, Santiago de 
Chile, 1900, £128 ; and the proof-sheets of The Muse among the Motors, published by 
‘the Daily Mail at 1d. in 1904, £50. £120 was given later in the sale for the revised 
_ proof-sheets of D. G. Rossetti’s privately-printed volume of poems of 1869. Some 
George Moore first editions also fetched high prices, the highest being £29 10s., 
which Dr. Rosenbach paid for Flowers of Passion, 4to, 1878. A first edition of 
Stevenson’s New Arabian Nights, two volumes, 8vo, 1882, fetched £65, and A Child’s 
Garden of Verses, 8vo, 1885, £32. Shelley’s autograph manuscript of his prose 
A Philosophical View of Reform, which, though written in 1820, was only printed last 
year, was bought by Dr. Rosenbach for £1750. This volume, which comes from the 
library of the late T. W. Rolleston, is bound in vellum and has on the cover a 
landscape, which is the most elaborate of Shelley’s known drawings and is, moreover, 
not without merit. It represents a tree standing on a little knoll, with water and 
mountains in the background. 


ITEMS FROM THE BOOKSHOPS AND CATALOGUES 


HE first section of Messrs. Quaritch’s new catalogue, No. 362, is devoted to 
“‘ Association Books,” and among them are several very interesting ones. There 
is, for instance, a quarto volume containing two books (both of them Horace Walpole’s 
own copies, with his bookplate and annotations) : Gray’s Odes of 1757, the first book 
printed at the Strawberry Hill Press, and Lady Temple’s Poems of 1764 ; a manu- 
script poem of fourteen lines, addressed to Lord Lyttelton by Lady Temple and in 
her writing, is inserted in this volume, for which £70 is asked. There is also a copy of 
the third edition of Maud, 12mo, 1856, presented by Tennyson to W. R. Dempster, 
and containing an additional stanza of six lines in the poet’s handwriting on page 109 ; 
with this book goes a four-page autograph letter from Tennyson to Dempster ; the 
price is £125. Apart from these there are also in this list about eighty books from the 
library of R. W. Barrett Browning, nearly all of them having associations with Robert 

- and Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 


Ms JAMES TREGASKIS, of the Caxton Head, 66 Great Russell Street, W.C.1, 
has just issued his list No. 836, which is divided into two parts—Incunabula and 
books from the Aldine Press. This catalogue has numerous illustrations. An item of 
~ special interest is the small folio of Honoré Bonnor, or Bonet’s L’ Arbre des Batailles, 
printed by Antoine Verard at Paris in 1493, a copy on vellum, which is priced at 
£500. The catalogue says, “‘ No trace can be found of a vellum copy of this book 
having previously appeared [for sale], and the previous owner, Mr. Henry Yates 
Thompson, did not purchase it, but inherited it from a relative as far back as 1856.” 
aong the Aldines I notice Gabriel Harvey’s copy, with his signature and annotations, 
“of the 1507 octavo edition of the Hecuba et Iphigenia in Aulide of Euripides, for which 
Mr. Tregaskis asks £105. It would be an interesting book to possess, as Harvey’s 
notes contain references to Melanchthon, Buchanan, Sir Philip Sidney, Rabelais, 

_ Gascoigne, and others. 


EN Catalogue No. 94, issued from Mr. Thomas Thorp’s London shop at 93 St. 
I Martin's Lane, W.C.2, I notice a copy of a favourite book of mine, the Poems on 
- Several Occasions, 4to, 1736, of Samuel Wesley the Younger. Wesley was the elder 
brother of John and Charles and the son of the elder Samuel (author of that ingenious 
book of verse Maggots). He is a poet who has fallen into an undeserved neglect, 
for I only know of one modern anthology which contains any of his work—Arber’s 
Pope Anthology ; and even there the verses ‘‘ What man, in his wits, had not rather 
L 
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be poor,” are attributed in error to Samuel Wesley the Elder. How good the younger 


Samuel could be the following little poem, called An Epitaph, may demonstrate : 


Here lye I, once a witty Fair, 
Ill loving and ill lov’d ; 

Whose heedless Beauty was my Snare, 
Whose Wit my Folly prov’d. 


Reader, should any curious stay, 
To ask my luckless Name, 

Tell them, the Grave that hides my Clay 
Conceals me from my Shame. 


Tell them, I mourn’d for Guilt of Sin, 
More than for Pleasure spent : 

Tell them, whate’er my Morn had been, 
My Noon was penitent. 


In this book (for which Mr. Thorp asks 12s. 6d.) there are several other poems as good 
as this one, poems which prove Wesley to have had gifts of tenderness and humour 
rather like Goldsmith’s in quality. Yet let me hasten to qualify this praise by adding 
that I believe that this is so, for in Wesley’s preface I find the following disturbing 
sentence : 
There are a few Verses in this Collection, which the Author of the rest cannot lay 
claim to as his own ; for the Insertion of which, if the Writers will pardon, He is per- 
suaded the Readers will have occasion to thank him. 


In addition to this Wesley tells us “‘ that it was not any Opinion of Excellency in the 
Verses themselves that occasioned their present Collection and Publication, but 
merely the Profit proposed by the Subscription.”” So that we may conclude that our 
author had not only humour and tenderness and a pretty talent for writing verses, 
but was also possessed of an admirably cool cheek. 


et bas first catalogue to be issued from Messrs. P. J. and A. E. Dobell’s new shop 
at 8 Bruton Street, New Bond Street, W.1, is now available. It is devoted to 
English books of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. A copy, from the Britwell 
Court Library, of the first edition of Spenser’s Colin Clouts Come Home Again, 4to, 
1595, in a modern binding bearing the Christie-Miller arms, is priced at £145, and a 
copy of the second edition of the Westmunster-Drollery, 8vo, 1671, at £38. This latter 
book omits two poems which are in the first edition, but adds four new ones. Lack 
of space forbids me to mention here any more of the interesting or rare books which 
are to be found in Messrs. Dobell’s list. 


| SaAG the Dunster House Bookshop, 26 Holyoke Street, Cambridge, Mass., 
U.S.A., arrives a very beautifully-printed booklet, A Selection of Books from the 
Library of the late John Williams White, formerly Professor of Greek in Harvard 
University. From the typographical point of view I have only one criticism to offer, 
which is that to my eye the italic printing of the foreword is spoiled by the use of 
upright capitals. Apart from this the pamphlet seems to me a model of catalogue- 
production. It contains about sixty books of classical scholarship. 


EOPLE who collect first editions of Mr. Masefield’s works will find one or two 
little-known curiosities in Messrs. Davis & Orioli’s (24. Museum Street, W.C.1) 
new list, No. 11, Modern Books. One of these is what is probably the author’s first 
published work, the introduction to the Catalogue of the Exhibits in the Fine Art 


1 
{ 


“y 


ccs ’ 
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Section of the Wolverhampton Art and Industrial Exhibition, 1902 ; this introduction 


is not signed, but it is believed to be the work of the secretary, ‘‘ John E. Masefield.” 


“said 
~~ 


The price of this pamphlet is 15s. (Incidentally I may mention that another copy at 
the same price, is in the last catalogue of The Bungalow, 8 Abercorn Place, N.W.8.) 


_ Another item is A Little Fleet, by Jack B. Yeats [1909], one of Mr. Yeats’s Books for 


Children, for which £2 tos. is asked. This contains some verses which, though there 


_ is nothing in the book to show that they are not by Mr. Yeats, are in fact, I believe, by 


Mr. Masefield. And yet another little-known Masefield book is the pamphlet My 


_ Faith in Woman’s Suffrage [1913], published at a penny by the Woman’s Press, but now 


catalogued at 15s. Messrs. Davis & Orioli have also issued a list (No. 29, new series) of 


old books. In this is a very interesting book of manuscript poems, one of which is 


a thirteen-page contemporary manuscript of Robert Southwell’s A Foure-fould 
Meditation of the Four Last Things. For this volume, which was in the collections 
of Haslewood and Sir Thomas Phillips, £175 is asked. 


NOTHER list of modern first editions, No. 20, comes from Mr. H. E. Gorfin, 

of 1 Walerand Road, Lewisham, S.E.13. Flowers of Passion, by George Moore, 

1878, a presentation copy from the author to Mrs. Arthur O’Shaughnessy, is priced 

at {24 tos. ; and a copy of Mr. Wise’s Bibliography of the Writings of Joseph Conrad, 
one of 150 copies printed for private circulation in 1920, at £72 5s. 


VERY now and then I receive from a bookseller a list which contains nothing but 

the titles, authors, prices, and perhaps dates of the books. Two such lists—both 
of modern first editions—have reached me recently, the one from Mr. James F. Drake, 
of New York, and the other from Messrs. J. A. Allen & Co., of 16 Grenville Street, 
London, W.C.1. The method has one obvious advantage—it allows the bookseller to 
include a far larger number of books than he would otherwise find room for, and the 
public can therefore get a better idea of the extent of his stock. When dealing with the 
particular book the method leads to difficulties and sometimes to lack of precision. 
In Messrs. Allen’s catalogue, for instance, I find under the heading “‘ John Masefield ” 


~ the following entry : “‘ Sonnets and Poems, 1st, printed at Letchworth, 21s.” This I 


should presume to be the limited edition issued in stiff grey wrappers, but I cannot 
feel certain, as there was also the later edition (also 1916) in blue cloth, and there has 
been, even among booksellers, a good deal of confusion between these two Letchworth 
editions of each of Mr. Masefield’s four little books, which were printed by the Garden 
City Press. Probably the solution of this question is that it is good policy for a book- 
seller who is in the habit of issuing frequent catalogues to issue short-title lists 
occasionally, merely to give his customers an idea of the range of his activities. 


I. A. WILLIAMS 


[In last month’s LONDON Mercury two errors occurred in Messrs. Davis & Orioli’s 
advertisement. The first paragraph should have read, ‘ We pay a high price for 


First Editions of Modern Authors, presentation copies and Autograph MSS.” The 
‘announcement of the list of Modern First Editions, etc., should conclude with 
“<« Post free” instead of “ 6d. Post Free.”—Ep1Tor.] 
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MR. GEORGE MOORE AND HAND-PRINTED BOOKS 


a) 


N a communication to the Times Literary Supplement of March roth Mr. George — 


Moore announces that he is engaged, or hopes to become engaged 


in a revival of the art of printing, an art, or shall I say handicraft ?—handicraft is the — 
better word, for the handicrafts depend more on public taste and patronage than the arts. — 


Till the beginning of the nineteenth century, he tells us, the world was hand-made : 


It is now machine-made, an important change, surely, for it was our hands that gave 
us the world ; it is to hands that we owe beauty. . . . With the withdrawal of our hands © 
from the arts and crafts beauty departs ; all that is known as civilization goes, and the — 


world revolves slowly back into the modern equivalents of the Middle Ages, the seventh, 
eight, ninth, and tenth centuries. 


All who care for fine books should welcome Mr. Moore’s plea for hand-printing ; _ 
and printers especially must be honoured by the admission of so distinguished a — 
prentice to their craft. All the same, some of us would be glad if we might have ~ 
modern equivalents of the centuries in which were written the Stonyhurst Gospel — 


of St. John, the Lindisfarne Gospels, and the Book of Kells. he 
Indeed, to be quite consistent, Mr. Moore should not be content with multiplying 


copies of his books in limited hand-printed editions. After all, the first type-mould — 


and the first printing-press were machines, and their invention brought about the loss 
of the art of writing, a craft more beautiful even than that of printing. Mr. Moore does 


was 


not propose to devote the evening of his life to the production of beautiful manuscripts — 


of Esther Waters and Abélard and Héloise. 


Machine-printing to-day stands somewhat in the same relation to hand-printing — 
that printing itself held to writing in the second half of the fifteenth century. — 
Gutenberg’s invention was a successful effort to supplant hand-work by a mechanical — 
and a more rapid process. In the early days of printing there were fastidious collectors — 
who would not tolerate printed books in their libraries, and doubtless there were — 
fastidious authors who would not have their writings mechanically multiplied at the 
presses of Jenson or Aldus. It was well that the new craft prevailed ; yet no one who © 
cares for a fine manuscript can fail to regret the price which we have had to pay for © 


the invention which was to supplant the arts of the scribe and of the illuminator. 
The parallel between the early printer and the modern machine-printer suggests 
that the real enemy to good work is not the machine itself but the ease which the 


machine affords in doing the work. But such fatal facility is not peculiar to machine- © 


work. Some years since | asked the teacher of wood-engraving at a famous school of 
arts and crafts whether there was any reason why linoleum should not be used instead 
of wood for cutting blocks for printers. He answered that the chief objection to its 


use was the ease with which it can be worked. Take the art of illumination. In fifteenth- — 
century France there came a fashion for Books of Hours having their pages written — 
within rich coloured borders and decorated with miniatures showing scenes from the - 


life of our Lord and the Saints. The best of these were beautiful works of art, as may be 
seen by any visitor to the Grenville Library at the British Museum. But the best were 


comparatively few ; and the borders and pictures were imitated in thousands of copies, — 


with a fall in quality commensurate with the increase in production. Indeed, the greater 


number of French Books of Hours of that period have little claim to rank as works of — 
art. [hey were done to supply the market ; and they are lifeless simply from the - 


artists’ lack of effort and of interest in their work and from the ease acquired by mere 
repetition. 
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Apart from modern revivals, the finest printing was done in those early days when 
printers were striving to establish their footing by doing work as good as, or (as they 
claimed) even better than, that done with the pen, and the first great printed book, 


the first Mainz Bible, was never surpassed. The decline in the quality of printing was 


rapid when the work was made easier by use and especially after the art of writing 


_ had perished, beaten from the field by its younger rival. 


If so many machine-set books are dull and lifeless and bad, the reason is that it is 


_ so easy to press a button and pull a switch. But there is as much scope for good taste 


and intelligence and skill in machine-work as in hand-work, even though the quality 
will never be quite the same. Machine-printing will be good in proportion to the 


effort made to rival in excellence the best hand-work. That is why ventures in printing, 


such as that announced by Mr. Moore or such as are already carried out by the owners 
of other presses who are doing hand-work, may have an importance even apart from 


the literary interest of their issues. If they cannot rival the machine-printer in the 


quantity and speed of output, they should do much more than hold their own by the 
quality of their work ; and if that is high they will do good service even to the machine- 
printer by setting him a standard which he may strive to reach. The quality will 
depend not merely on the hand but on the head and eye that guide it. 


THE BROOKS AND THE GOLDEN COCKEREL PRESSES 


PECIMENS from two such presses have lately reached me. The Brooks Press, 

of Wirksworth in Derbyshire, sends two little books giving extracts from a variety 
of authors bearing on Ideas and Ideals and The Reality of Self. Both are pleasantly 
printed on Arnold’s unbleached hand-made paper at a hand-press from hand-set type. 
Tdeas and Ideals is a 16mo, and is printed from pica type of Caslon’s famous “Old 
Face,” which so well deserves its historic pre-eminence. ‘The book is made duller than 
it ought to be by the lack of headlines : pages without headlines are like walls without 
windows. It is pleasant to see green ink used in the heading and in the big wood-cut 
initial “ I” on the first page ; but the green should not be aniline. The Reality of Self 
is a little larger than a crown octavo, and is printed from a wide-faced Cheltenham, 
a far pleasanter letter than the Cheltenham of narrower face first introduced from 
America some twenty years since. This book has neither title-page nor preface : 
a modern book without these is like a house without a door. The margins are well- 
proportioned ; the close spacing leaves no unsightly rivers or gaps ; the press-work is 
good, though not quite even. Altogether they are nice little books to look at and to 
handle. ad 

The Golden Cockerel Press, of Waltham Saint Lawrence in Berkshire, is a co- 
operative society for printing and publishing books. Its members are young men 
and women who are their own craftsmen and employ no paid workers. ‘Their primary 
aim is not fine printing, but rather the production of books on conditions rather more 


“favourable for their authors than they deem possible through the ordinary publisher. 


But there is artistic bias in their venture, too, which is likely to make itself felt more 
and more as they get over the difficulties of beginners. The primitie of the Golden 
Cockerel Press are Adam and Eve and Pinch Me, an octavo volume of stories by A. E. 
Coppard, and Terpsichore, a pleasantly-printed volume of poems by H. T. Wade- 


- Gery. This is a duodecimo, a delightful format too little used by modern printers. 


The price of the book of stories is 4s. 6d. ; and as it contains some sixty thousand words 


the first issue of the Press seems likely to make good part at least of its economic 


promise. But the type is over-small. The book of poems shows a hopeful advance 
over its predecessor in the way of technical goodness. 


B. H NEWDIGATE 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


ANDREW MARVELL 


(To the Editor of Tue LoNpoN Mercury) 


IR,—For some years I have had in my possession a copy of Worlidge’s Systema Hort: 

Culture, published in 1688 by Thomas Dring “ at the Harrow, over against the Inner 
Templegate in Fleetstreet.”” On a blank leaf at the beginning some early possessor has tran- 
scribed, in a minute Italian hand, a set of verses which I have long been awaiting a favourable 
opportunity of laying before the public. Such an opportunity appears to have arrived, and 
to you, Sir, I confidently look to forward it (though I observe with concern that no mention 
of a certain centenary celebration is to be discovered in the current issue of your excellent 
magazine). There is no title to the verses, so I have ventured to supply the omission in, I 
hope, a suitable manner. 


THE POET A. M. ON A PROSPECT OF VEGETABLES 


How foolishly do men agree 
To labour for the Bumble-bee, 
And dew their foreheads, that the hive, 
Which neighbour Damon keeps, may thrive 
How madly do they plan to dress 
The Rose in flaunting idleness, 
To irrigate the dear-bought seeds 
Of innutritious foreign Weeds, 
And gorge the barren Tulipant, 
While native Sallets pine and want ! 
Theits only ’tis to gaze and smell : 
I look, and breathe, and taste as well; 
And so by triple avenues 
My steps are guided to the Muse. 
How strong, and strong again, behind 
These Onions I’ve encamped my mind ! 
Strange oracles my fancy crops 
Amid the tender Turnip-tops, 
And swells as succulent and green 
As Marrow-fat or Gallique Bean. 
What mine of Mexique gold can match 
The wealth of my Potato-patch ? 
What Nymph was ever half so sweet 
As yonder ruddy buxom Beet ? 
Thrice happy he, whom Fate enables 
To cultivate such vegetables ! 
I am the only Poet who 
Dines on his dish and sings it too, 
Extracts his subject from his plot, 
And rhymes the Cabbage in the pot. 
I lift the lid ; the Delphic steam 
Inspires the unrehearséd theme ; 
While hungry guests the scene assist, 
Charmed by the appetizing mist. 
CABBAGE, mysteriously said 
To bear your heart within your head, 
You, like the Poet, do confound 
All thought and feeling in one round ;| 
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But never, sure, was Poet seen 
With heart so white, with head so green. 
d Henceforth ’tis my resolvéd plan 
a To live a Vegetarian ; 
That so my sconce, with age gone bald 
May shine, one lustrous Emerald ; 
My inward parts, eschewing gore, 
Grow crisp and candid to the core. 
So, when the fatal Gardener’s knife 
Shall cut my stalk and end my life 
(For Death, philosophers aver, 
Is but a jobbing gardener, 
Who drives his spade with equal zest 
Through weed and bulb, through worst and best), 
I shall in th’element suspire, 
Refined by water and by fire. 
Let others earth to earth be shot ; 
Pll gloriously go to Pot. 


The couplet which opens the invocation of Cabbage is reminiscent of a parallel passage 
in Sir Thomas Browne’s Brief Discourse of Coleworts, which he intended for a contribution 
to Evelyn’s projected Elysium Britannicum, but never completed, being forestalled by 
Evelyn’s own exhaustive discussion of the subject in his Acetaria : a Discourse of Sallets. 
As the fragment—faintly pencilled on the back of a folio of one of the Sloan MSS.—has 
escaped the notice of the diligent Wilkin, I transcribe it here, adding a few notes : 

** For even that common or hortulan vegetable, which to the vulgar mind calleth up no 
memory but of condited pig’s-flesh, strikes in me a deep fit of mystical musing ; its very 
name being harmonically composed, insomuch as on a literal dissection it affordeth the 
planetary number, and is entirely included in the alphabetical scale of the gamut ; so that 
if it were pricked out and sung after a suitable discant, it might perchance insinuate some 
particular notion of the spherical musick.* Moreover, in the ancient Draconian discipline 
the \dxava or coleworts were accounted in some sort divine ; and he that sacrilegiously 
“stole a cabbage-stalk was punished indifferently with temple-breakers and homicides.t 
Omasius also, in lib. de myst. coquin., doth singularly magnify this plant, because, saith he, 
it beareth its heart within its head, and endureth no separation of the amatory and cogitative 
faculties. Tartaretus calleth it a tempestuous vegetable, and maketh mention of a sect of 
A£olian or gastrimantick philosophers, that were used to order their quotidian diet thereof 
in iterated courses, finding such crambe repetita of marvellous efficacy to the inducement 
of ventriloquial inspiration. Hence in the oneirocritical authors, to dream of cabbages was 
held, not incongruously, to prognosticate volcanick eructations and cataclysmatical disturb- 
ances. For myself, it is my temper to be charitably inclined to all pot-herbs and sallets, 
neither passionately doating nor fastidiously repugning, but temperately relishing and 
serenely digesting. It were no hardship, methinks, to dine with Pythagoras and sup with 
Cato’s household ; and I could cheerfully ungirdle myself to make up a quaternity of 
Horace’s three{ in their elegant nugacities, donec decoqueretur holus.”’—Y ours, etc., 

Yondertown, in Lyonesse, April 5th. TRISTRAM TRIST. 


* The meaning of this obscure passage appears to be that the seven letters, C, A, B, 
B, A, G, E, belonging as they do to our ordinary musical notation, can be translated into 
‘sounds ; and since seven is the planetary number, Browne plausibly conjectures that here 
we may have an authentic excerpt from the music of the spheres. But gure, whether even 
the most advanced musicians of the period had freed themselves of the clogging fetters— 
E-la-mi-re’s and G-sol-re-ut’s—of the Guidonian hexachord. 

+ Plut. Sol. 17 ; Hor. Sat. 1. iii. ; 

{ Scipio, Lzlius, Lucilius. Hor. Sat. i 
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LEARNED SOCIETIES, Etc. 


THE SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES 


HE geometric pottery of Greece has for some time been attributed to the 

Dorians, who descended on Greece soon after the fall of Troy. The Dipylon 

series, found just outside Athens, is a variety of that ware ; and yet the historians 

make it clear that Attica was not affected by the Dorian invasion. Mr. Casson, 
whose paper was read by Professor Myres, relied rather on the pottery and bronze brooches 
than Athenian tradition, and by the help of discoveries in Macedonia, Thessaly, Sparta, 
and elsewhere traced the eastern and western routes of the Dorians from the north, sO far 
adopting Sir William Ridgeway’s view that the Danube was the home of these barbarians. 
The thesis gave rise to an interesting discussion, and special excavations should before long 
settle a question of cardinal importance in Greek and European history. 

From records and remnants of the buildings still in existence Mr. Clapham sketched the 
fortunes of Dartford nunnery. The enclosing wall near the railway-station as well as the 
masonry above-ground must be attributed to Henry VIII, who after the Dissolution 
built a posting-house here with Norman stones brought from Barking across the Thames, for 
use on the journey between London and the Kentish ports. The mother-house was probably 
Prouille, and the community started with a few friars, nuns being subsequently sent over 
from France. The excavation of half the walled area during the war exposed foundations, 
some of which were identified as the nunnery church ; but there are architectural difficulties 
in this interpretation, and a final verdict will not be possible till the other half of the area 
can be examined. 


THE ROYAL NUMISMATIG SOCIETY 


PAPER by Mr. L. Woosnam was read which demolished on philological grounds the - 


traditional attribution of Anglo-Saxon coins to Bridgnorth and Harwich. It was not 
possible to say with certainty to what mint the former class should be attributed, but 
Bridport was probable. As to the coins of “‘ Hamwic”’ mint, they were certainly not of 
Harwich but of Southampton, which was also known as Hamwic. It was probable then 
that many, if not all, of the coins of “‘ Hamtun,” at present given to Southampton, were 
really of Northampton. 


THE HELLENIC SOCIETY 


a eee second part of the Journal of Hellenic Studies for 1920 appeared in January. Mr.S. _ 


Casson continues the discussion on the goddess of the Ludovisi throne, making the 


ingenious suggestion that she is the Hera of Kanathos. Mr. W. W. Tarn examines the order _ 
of the Athenian archons between 288 and 261 B.c. Professor Percy Gardner, writing on the © 


financial history of ancient Chios, contributes an essay which links together Greek history 
and numismatics in admirable fashion. Mr. E. J. Forsdyke describes an important recent 
acquisition of the British Museum, a bust of a bearded man in stag-horn of Cretan origin, 


a remarkable work of Minoan art. Dr. F. Poulsen calls attention to a new portrait bust of _ 


Plato, which he has discovered at Holkham Hall. Sir William M. Ramsay writes briefly 
on the wolf-priests of Pisidia, the goat-priests of Phrygia, and the name of the old Ionian 
tribes. Professor Ernest Gardner publishes the new Aphrodite from the Italian excavations 
at Cyrene, a masterpiece of early Hellenistic art. Numerous reviews of recent works conclude 


a volume which also contains the proceedings for 1919-1920, including Sir Frederic Kenyon’s — 


presidential address on the ‘‘ Outlook for Greek Studies.” 


At a special meeting of the Society on March 16th Mr. G. F. Hill lectured on the 
** Greek Theory of Portraiture.’ 
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A LETTER FROM GERMANY 


Salzburg, March, 1921 


N 1885 Goethe’s last surviving descendant, Walther Wolfgang von Goethe, 
died at Leipzig, two years after the death of his younger brother, Wolfgang 
Maximilian. The whole of Goethe’s estate then became the property of Weimar, 
_ 4% his house was thrown open to the public, the collection of his manuscripts was 
deposited in the Goethearchiv, and the preliminary work for the first complete edition 
of his writings was begun. In 1887 appeared the first volume of this publication, under 
the auspices of the Grand Duchess Sophia of Saxony ; and the last appeared in 1919. 
Now it is finished, in four divisions, of which one contains the creative works, another 
the scientific writings, a third, in fifteen volumes, the diaries, and the last, in fifty 
volumes, the letters. In 1885, also, the Goethe Society was founded at Weimar ; and 
the Gaethe Yearbook, which had been already appearing since 1880, became the organ 
of this body. At the same time began a long quiet course of labour, touching in its 
disinterestedness : a new profession sprang up, that of Goethe-philologist. As some 
became scientists, historians, and jurists, so now young doctors resolved to spend 
their whole lives in research among Goethe’s manuscripts. They sat in the Archives 
at Weimar, spring came and soon once more it was autumn, the old Emperor died, 
his heir ascended the throne, Nietzsche went out of his mind, Bismarck also died, 
Germany grew rich, they were betrothed, they married, their children grew up, war 
broke out, and still they sat day after day in the Archives at Weimar reading Goethe’s 
manuscripts. There is in this something fascinating, something worthy of admiration, 
and also something which is comic and uncanny at the same time. An enormous work 
has thus been performed. There is hardly any man to-day who knows his own life 
so exactly in detail as we know Goethe’s life. We can account for every day of his life 
in Weimar and for every hour of a good many days. We know, for nearly every day, 
when he got up, what verses, in the loneliness of early morning, he scribbled “ almost 
_ like a sleep-walker ” on a scrap of paper, what official memoranda or letters or literary 
compositions he dictated later to his secretary, walking gravely up and down with his 
hands clasped behind him, what state of the weather and position of the clouds he 
observed, what visitors he had and what he discussed with them, whether he went out 
into the streets or walked in his garden, who lunched with him, what he ate and drank 
at lunch, whether in the evening he went to Court or had company at home, whether 
he read aloud or made little Mendelssohn play, whether he was talkative with the 
merry Zelter or sat taciturn and morose with the worldly-wise Chancellor von Miller. 
We know what wine he drank and how many bottles, and who prepared for him the 
dish of Zeltower Riibchen which he ate with so much pleasure : even into the depths 
of the night we know everything, even his alcove has no secrets. The whole life of a 
man, and so long a life, revealed trait by trait and fixed for ever, from earliest youth 
to the eighty-third year, would have its charm even were it only that of any average 
man. But it is the life of a minister of state, whom Napoleon distinguished by an 


| unwonted interest ; of a scientist, who by his discovery of the intermaxillary bone 


| and by his conception of the metamorphosis of plants ranks as one of Darwin’s 
| precursors ; of a man familiar with the society of his time ; of a citizen of the world, 
heaped with honours ; of a favourite of women, who as an old man can still be ardently 
loved and at the age of seventy-four begs his old Grand Duke to obtain for him the 
hand of a noble lady of nineteen ; of a world-famous man ; of the greatest of German 
poets : it is the life of Goethe. What a piece of luck that this single human life which 
- fies thus open before our eyes to its innermost recesses should be the life of that 
M 
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German who, equally as man and as artist, most interests us ! But there is one remark- — 
able thing : precisely since the unparalleled wonder of this life, so rich and vivid and 

varied, now madly in love, now heroically renouncing, now that of a wild genius, 

now almost that of an absurd pedant, always immeasurable, disappearing into myth— 

since this life in all its breadth, height, and depth was discovered to our astonished 

eyes, it seems as though no one was left with sufficient courage to undertake an account 

of the miracle. A new biography of Goethe which should utilise a generation’s 

astonishing work on detail has been wanting. Now at last the courageous man has 

appeared—Emil Ludwig, the author of Goethe : Geschichte eines Menschen (J. G. 

Cottasche Buchhandlung, Stuttgart. ‘Three volumes). 

It is true that during the whole period there has been no lack of important works 
on Goethe. But these books, important as they are for the understanding of Goethe’s 
work, remain within the narrow circle of devoted students. None of them is the book 
on Goethe which the German reader desires. The German wishes, so to speak, to 
know his great men by sight, to have personal intercourse with them. Their beginnings, 
their experiences, their habits, all that interests him much more than their actions 
or their works. The poet interests him infinitely more than the poetry. He would far 
rather read something about the poet than the poet himself. 

Goethe’s extraordinary influence, which fascinates afresh each new generation, 
proceeds directly from his personality far more than from his works. The German 
yearns for this personality : he desires a book which will give him the exciting romance 
of Goethe’s life. This was what made G. H. Lewes’s Life of Gaethe so welcome to 
him. The translation has been for almost half a century a German household book 
(twenty editions have appeared), so beautifully is its story told. But now it is long 
superseded by the researches of the professional ‘‘ Goethe-philologists.’’ Also in the 
meanwhile taste and manners have changed : we are more curious, more insistent. 
A public man is not allowed to have any secrets from us. Therefore it satisfies us no 
longer to have his story told : we must have him interviewed. And the great success 
which Emil Ludwig’s book on Goethe has attained is due to the skill with which he has 
satisfied this desire. It is really a very lively interview with Goethe, an interview - 
carried on from year to year : it is biographical journalism of the highest kind. 

Emil Ludwig began his career twenty years ago as a dramatic poet of what was then 
called ‘‘ the Neo-Romantic School,” in the footsteps of Hugo von Hofmannsthal. 
He then wrote a very remarkable book on Bismarck, and a book on Wagner which 
is full of impotent rage and envenomed by the resentment of a whole generation. He 
was one of the first men in Germany to enter cosmopolitan journalism in the great style. 
As with prudent step he kept the mean between the traditional manner of the great 
English correspondents, typified by the Times and the Morning Post, and the more 
flexible, vivid, anecdotal style of their Italian colleagues, typified by the Corriere della 
Sera of Milan, his attempt had a great success. All these things contributed 
very happily to his book on Goethe. One could see that a poet had written it; 
one could trace in it the broad synthetic view of the essayist. And the journalist 
is to be thanked for the fact that never throughout the three thick volumes is the 
reader bored ; that every phase in Goethe’s life, however carefully it may have been 
prepared, yet appears as a surprise ; that what the reader has long known appears 
unexpectedly novel and has almost the effect of a coup de thédtre. The journalist 
understands so well the art of making his work readable that the breathless reader 
does not observe on how solid a basis of work and learning this book, which seems 
like an exciting novel, reposes. Goethe’s personality in all its height, fullness, and 
depth has never been depicted with so much strength and spirit as here. Never does 
Goethe become here, as so often in the rabble of biographers, a mere plaster figure ; 
and while we see all sides of him, the great Philistine and pedant, the rollicking good 
companion, the careful reckoner, the courtier, statesman and man of the world, the 
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prudent business man and keen bargainer, the politician, the thinker, the seer, the 
poet, the man of letters and the journalist, the pursuer of women, in whom even a 
‘touch of the viewx marcheur is not wanting, and also the honest, happy husband— 
while we see all this, the demonic quality of this incomprehensible existence never 
disappears from the varied picture. 

A sensation of quite a different kind is given by a small volume of letters which 
Rosa Luxemburg wrote from prison to the wife of her friend, Karl Liebknecht, in 
her last years before, in 1919, she and Liebknecht were killed together. She was 
considered in Germany the most dangerous of the Spartacists, a pétroleuse of the 
worst kind, rendered almost irresponsible by hysteria. Even those who were 
accustomed to read newspapers with some distrust, and who therefore guarded 
themselves from seeing her as an hyena, could not help feeling a slight shudder at the 
thought of her. She seemed in any case to be a gross example of the “‘ intellectual,” 
of the typical East-Jewish intellectual in the depths of degeneration. With a little 
astonishment one now realises from these letters that her heart was responsive 
to music, to flowers and the singing of birds. Her great passion was Hugo Wolf, 
and of his disciplined music, restrained almost to hardness, she loved precisely the 
most tender songs, such as Blumengruss, or those which in their purity of line come 
closest to the classics. We learn also from these letters that she was a great reader ; 
but she will not have Oscar Wilde or Shaw or even Galsworthy ; she will not have 
clever writers at all. If she goes into raptures about Goethe, it is for his simplest, 
most songlike poems, which keep the spirit of nature in its first freshness and which, 
as she writes, ‘‘ rock her in peace, cool her mentally, and make whole her body and 
soul.” But she is at her happiest in the company of birds and flowers. At Wronke a 
connection of idyllic tenderness begins between her and a certain little blue titmouse 
which comes regularly to the prisoner’s window ; and this has a magical effect on the 
reader. At first, in March, the little titmouse comes daily with its droll ‘‘ Zizi ba,” and 
Rosa Luxemburg answers, and so they converse until in May the friendly visits 
suddenly stop. Only after several weeks does the bird come again, but now its “‘ Zizi ba se 
sounds quite different—*‘ quite short and hurried, three times in succession.” She 
understands now that it has something more important to do. In the interval the blue 
titmouse has married and must now collect fies for the little family. And while Rosa 
Luxemburg relates this to her friend (it reads like a poem by Miorike) she remembers 
how, when she was a schoolgirl of fourteen, she used to make merry over her mother, 
who swore only by Schiller and the Bible, because her mother believed that King 
Solomon understood the speech of the animals. “‘ But now,” she writes, “ I am King 
Solomon, I also understand the speech of the birds and beasts.” At Christmas she 
lies in prison on a mattress as hard as a stone. After ten o’clock at night her light must 
be out, but she can never fall asleep before one. “‘ And then I dream of many things 
in the darkness and I smile through the darkness at life.” Underneath, in heavy boots 
that grate harshly on the wet sand, the sentry goes up and down, but the prisoner 
believes that she hears in each harsh step “4 little beautiful song of life.” For it 1s 
her “ secret ” to go through life always “‘as over a gay meadow,” or, as she expresses 
- it another time, “in a star-covered cloak.’ She concentrates this faith in life in the 
sublime counsel, ‘“‘ Never forget to look around you, and then you will always become 
~ good again.” ; 
pre the woman who wrote this had not been sitting in a cell but had been standing 
instead on a political platform she would have been considered an hysterical hyena. 


Politics must be a funny business. 


HERMANN BAHR 
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A LETTER FROM ITALY 


Florence, April, 1921 


NE day Giovanni Papini, in the first years of this century, resolved to become 

God—an enterprise, be it understood, a bit more difficult than to shoot 

Niagara in a tub or parachute oneself from the Eiffel Tower with an open 

umbrella. This notwithstanding, the problem appeared to Papini to be 

little other than one of acrobatics. He avowed openly “ the preparation of the Man- 

God is a practical problem.” It was solely a matter of acquiring the powers attributed 

to God, for which it was enough, according to him, to study the psychology of famous 

mystics and miracle-workers and to copy their methods. In short, the word “ Man- 
God ” meant at that time for Papini (Papini the pragmatist) something magical. 

To see a problem from the right point of view is half-way towards solving it, and 
Papini, being persuaded that he had his problem correctly stated, immediately set 
to work and began to read works on psychology, general and particular, normal and 
pathological, legends of saints and autobiographies of prophets, not omitting works 
ON spiritism, occultism, and theosophy. He even toyed with the project of founding 
a new religion—of course not in Old Europe, but in North America, whose hugeness 
contains infinite possibilities. But never will the Yankees be able to show our new 
Columbus gratitude for an intention so complimentary towards them. The ship 
carrying the new Graal never got to Brooklyn ; and Papini was within an ace of ending 
in a mad-house. 

His plan was defective in a single particular—a trifle that was enough to make it 
entirely fail. He was persuaded that the problem of the imitation of God would be 
a mechanical one. Had he at that time meditated on The Imitation of Christ, by 
i Kempis, he might have at once convinced himself that the matter does not stand 
thus. The preparation of the Man-God is not a problem of action, but one of 
spirituality. The secret of the imitation of God is Love. 

How, then, did Papini attain the Divine Love ? What transformed the blasphemer 
into the zealot for Christ ? What revolution of the spirit made him who was “‘ Hopeless 
man ”’ (the title of a book of his) to be reborn into the bosom of the Catholic Church— 
not oy the Church Christian, mark you, but the real Catholic Apostolic Church of 
Rome 

To-day, as ever, Papini aspires to perfection. Those who accuse him of dilettantism, 
for not keeping to one line of conduct peculiar and precise, simply forget that the 
tragic and ironic masks in which he has appeared on the stage of the world were only 
. the successive aspects of the same dramatic character, the man who aspires to 

perfection ; and not to that relative perfection to which all men aspire more or less, 
but to perfection absolute, to sanctity. What wonder, then, that the day he perceived 
that God could not be taken with the fish-hooks of syllogisms and the nets of dialectic 
he plunged into his last experiment of loving God ? 

But while one can compel oneself to read works on philosophy and psychology, 
one cannot as easily compel oneself to love, and therefore one asks : How did Papini 
attain the Divine Love ? How is it that the man who used to wish to be a god, as the 
Mages strove to become gods, cries to-day with Bossuet : 


Soyons des Dieux, II nous le permet pour l’imitation de sa sainteté. 


A spiritual crisis is ever a mystery, and the author of the Christ’s History (Storia di 
Cristo) scarcely hints in passing at the lost six years of his life : 


Six years of mighty labour and devastation without him and within. 
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Nevertheless two things that have happened since the period of his veiled attempts 
at the practice of magic throw light on his new attachment. One is that Papini has since 


become a father. In one of the most beautiful passages of his new book he speaks of 


the joy that does not delude, the one and only such among the joys of men, of holding 
in the arms or on the lap, a baby with roseate countenance, one’s own flesh and blood. 


Beside this human fatherly love, which touches equally him who flees from it and him 


who seeks it again (Papini has discovered expressions of profound emotion recalling 


the parable of the prodigal son), he has attained to comprehension of the love of the 
heavenly Father, the foundation of the Christian religion ; a religion whose loftiest 
prayer is the Lord’s Prayer, wherein God is addressed by one title of reverence only— 
as Father. This was the new thing that Christianity gave the world: 


God is no longer man’s servant. Formerly men used to demand of Him the satisfaction 
of their private wishes in return for chants and sacrifices. A man who prayed used to say, 
“‘] want prosperity, safety, power, abundance in my fields, ruin to my enemies.”” But 

_ behold Christ the Overthrower came and inverted the common prayer. Not that which 
I would, but that which Thou wouldst. Thy will be done, as in heaven, so on earth. Only 
in a concord between the sovran will of the Father, and the subordinate will of man, 
in the coincidence and identity of the two wills is blessedness. 


Another event has influenced Papini’s mind profoundly—the war that so embittered 
men against men: 


In no age has a yearning desire for supernatural salvation been felt more than in ours. 
In no time of which there is record has meanness been so mean, nor the drought so 
parching. Our earth is a Hell illuminated by the condescension of the sun. 


What to-day will have power to save men if not Love, the Love which Jesus 
preached ? 


Jesus scattered the seed on the earth. But two thousand years have gone by like a 
sluggish spring, and sixty generations of men have passed, but the seed has scarcely yet 
broken the husk. Will the present season prove to be, after the deluge of blood, the 
heavenly spring which we await ? 

It must therefore be brought about that men turn to Christ and read the Evangelists 
afresh. 

But every generation has new spiritual problems and searches distractedly in ancient 
books for help towards solving them ; wherefore every generation translates afresh 
the word of the ancients into its own language ; and those books alone are everlasting 
which admit this everlasting translation—books whose significance goes beyond 
that which only pertains to the historical period in which they were written. Papini’s 
book, Christ’s History, aims at being a retranslation of the Gospel, not so much to 
paint it again in the colours of every day, but in fresh language and with references 
to the actual to expose its eternal truth and unfading history. _ 

Christ’s History is, above all, an honest book. Papini, in reading the Gospel with us 
afresh, does not go in search of literary motives. He does not alter its lights and shadows 


_ in order to represent a Christ of his own composition. He desires to make a rediscovery 


of Christ, not a reconstruction. The book’s earnestness is shown in the author’s 


~ treatment of Mary Magdalene, a subject exploited so by the decadents of last century, 


who were wont to seek out in the Gospel the women who smelt of sin in order 
blasphemously and impiously to offer their exhausted lustfulness a new delicacy. 
Papini demolishes the false interpretation given to the words of the Gospel by those 
who think that Jesus had pardoned the sins of the Magdalene “ because she had 
much loved ” men. The parable of the two debtors makes him perceive that those 
words really mean that the Magdalene, because she had been greatly pardoned, loved 
Him much who saved and pardoned her. 
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Those who know Papini as a “ Stroncatore ”’ will not readily believe that he can 
have written a book of 650 pages without any “‘ Stroncatura,” and yet his portraits 
of Augustus Czsar and Herod, his shattering invectives against those who, being 
tich, are yet low-minded, one cannot call “ Stroncatura.” Those descriptions in 
crude and violent terms of evil and the doers of evil remind one of the ingenuous 
psychological simplicity of the Fathers and the primitive painters, who found no 
better way of representing the devilishness of devils than by giving them great tusks 
and sharp horns and painting them with their loudest colours, yellow, red, green, and 
black. If even a shadow of “ stroncatura ”’—which is an art as difficult as jiu-jitsu, and 
consists, not in striking out in all directions like a madman, but in aiming just at the 
weak spots in the defence of one’s adversary—can be found, it is in the portraits of 
those apostles who were stubborn and lukewarm, and especially in the portraits of 
Joseph of Arimathea and Nicodemus. But Papini stops short in time, perhaps because 
he recognises this, that the love felt by these characters for Jesus compensates for their 
many defects, perhaps because he submits to the Church which has sainted them. 

Though Papini has disdained to seek literary motives in his subject, that does not 
mean that his book is not full of poetry. No small part of this poetry consists in frequent 
appeals to nature. Again and again throughout the book there sounds a pastoral, a 
Georgic refrain that conjures up thoughts of the countryside in springtime, the simple 
rustic life, the painful labour in the fields, the beautiful fruits of the earth, fresh flour, 
new wine—and the presence and witness of these good and clean things introduce 
into the divine drama interludes of idyllic serenity. One must remember that the book 
was written in the country, at Bulciano, in a valley of the Tiber, where Papini is wont 
to spend most of the year. 

The author of Christ’s History holds himself faithful, as I have hinted, to the dogmas 
of the Catholic Church. The spectacle of disorder and anarchy and of the subversion 
of values which the world has displayed in these last years has strongly contributed 
to make him feel the need of a superior authority, a firm discipline, and he has 
found these in the Catholic Church. In the modern world, where there are no longer 
monarchies nor real republics, where all order is merely surface-decoration and a 
simulacrum of the reality, he exclaims : 


Only Thy Church, the Church founded by Thee on the rock of Peter, the only one that 
merits the name of Church, the unique and universal Church that speaks from Rome 
with the infallible words of Thy vicar, still holds its head above the waters, made stronger 
by assaults, greater by schism, younger by the passage of generations, floating on the 
angry and turbid sea of the world. 


To write a life of Christ that is faithful to the words of revelation and the dogmas 
of the Catholic Church, and at the same time to create an original work of art, might 
seem at first sight a problem of greater difficulty than the classical one of squaring the 
circle. One must be grateful to Papini for having demonstrated to the sceptical modern 
world the possibility of such an enterprise. ‘The sole defect of his book, and one 
recognised by himself, is that it has in some passages the movement of a sermon, 
and, let me add, the fault of making us remember, though rarely and somewhat 
remotely, the rhetorical style of Péguy. But it would be wrong to call rhetoric that which 
is nothing if not eloquence, an eloquence that is the overflow of faith. 


MARIO PRAZ 
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LOVE FOR LOVE (Congreve) ue Hs , PHENIX SOCIETY 


HOW HE LIED TO HER HUSBAND; THE 
DARK LADY OF THE SONNETS; THE 


SHEWING-UP OF BLANCO POSNET (Shaw) EVERYMAN 
THE DOCTOR’S DILEMMA (Shaw)... re » 
A SOCIAL CONVENIENCE (H. M. Harwood) ROYALTY 
THE NINTH EARL (Rudolf Bester and May 

Edginton) me ae by a8 +8 COMEDY 
THE FULFILLING OF THE LAW (7. £. Harold 

Terry) 5 oo a ZS ae she GARRICK 


R. MONTAGUE SUMMERS declares that Love for Lave is Congreve’s 
masterpiece, but if there is nothing in The Way of the World to equal 
Foresight—whom I venture to think wittier and more amusing than 
Falstaff, although there is less of him—the latter play has a solidity and 

unity which Love for Love lacks. The Way of the World has this solidity of design 
because it is completely dominated by the figure of Mrs. Millamant—the finest creation 
in English comedy since the women of Shakespeare. There is no one like Mrs. 
Millamant in Love for Love, where the women are all of pretty common clay ; nor 
is there any one of the principal male characters whose personality touches our 
imagination. Foresight, who is a pure joy, only has three scenes, but the play never 
drags when he is active. There is no more striking proof of Congreve’s genius for 
natural, pointed, witty dialogue than the speeches given to Foresight. To invent 
brilliant conversational repartee between smart men and women of society should 
not be very hard for a clever man of the world. Many writers of less genius than 
Congreve—Sheridan and Wilde for example—have done this, but is there anything 
in Sheridan or Wilde to match the inventiveness of the speeches of Foresight ? 

Fore.: Is my niece Angelica at home ? 

Serv.: Yes, sir. 

Fore. : I believe you lie, sir. 

Serv.: Sir? 

Forg.: I say you lie, sir. It is impossible that anything should be as I would have it ; 


for I was born, sir, when the Crab was ascending, and all my affairs go backward. 
Szrv.: I can’t tell indeed, sir. 


Fors.: No, I know you can’t, sir ; but I can tell, sir, and foretell, sir. 


The scene that follows is perfect in its balance between naturalness and extravagance. 
It is the very marrow of comedy. Not for a single moment does Congreve let Foresight 
degenerate into a figure of farce ; he always remains perfectly natural, perfectly credible, 
yet infinitely absurd and amusing. The part of Foresight was perfectly played by 
Mr. Ben Field, while Mr. Roy Byford’s Sir Sampson was an excellent performance. 
Mr. Baliol Holloway was not successful as Scandal ; his own personality coloured the 
part to such an extent as to make a quite clearly-drawn character completely enigmatic. 
Mr. Murray Carrington was also a failure as Valentine, who is drawn as a young man 
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of sense, rather direct and frank and notat all languishing or affected as Mr, Carrington 
portrayed him. Mr. Ernest Thesiger as Tattle and Mr. Miles Malleson as Jeremy, on 
the other hand, were both wonderfully good. Miss Joan Vivian-Rees was extremely 
pert and engaging as Angelica, but made her so convincing a minx that she added to 
the difficulty of believing in Congreve’s plot, whereas it is the task of the actress 
playing Angelica to try to make it plausible. Miss Athene Seyler played Mrs. Frail 
with that virtuosity which never stales. The Phoenix Society would have justified its 
existence if it had done nothing more than provide Miss Seyler with a few adequate 
parts. 

At the Everyman Theatre, Hampstead, Mr. Norman Macdermott is having a most 
successful Shaw season. The test will come when he begins to produce new or little- 
known plays, for it is obvious that for many years there will always be an audience 
in London for Shaw. I suggest to Mr. Macdermott that when his present Shaw season 
is concluded he should produce Mr. Granville Barker’s Waste, which has never been 
publicly produced here, and is considered by many to be Mr. Barker’s best play. ‘There 
should be no difficulty with the Censor under the present enlightened regime. Of the 
Shaw triple bill at the Everyman Theatre The Shewing-Up of Blanco Posnet was the 
most interesting as it was the least familiar, Mr. Macdermott being the first to produce 
the play since it was released by the Censor. No better proof of the abject folly of 
official censorship could be given than the history of this play, which is really a religious 
tract on the most conventional lines. It is the sort of work one would expect the 
S P.C.K. to have issued, for it preaches with all the vivacity of genius the moral that 
God cannot be deceived and that every man can play either a great game or a dirty 


game, and that the dirty game is so nauseating that it is impossible for a decent man 
to stick to it. In this play Mr. Shaw is as optimistic as Robert Browning ; he never 
stops to ask why Blanco Posnet has decent instincts and is susceptible to the voice of 
God, while his brother, the “ religious ” elder, is a cad and is completely impervious 
to the voice of God. Nevertheless Blanco Posnet is a fine, stimulating play possessing 
a certain affinity with Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, and the spectacle of Blanco Posnet 
officially banned from public performance in a Christian country is like the spectacle 
of John Bunyan in prison—a sight to make the angels weep. The play was admirably 
produced under Miss Edith Craig’s direction, and the acting was good all round, 
Mr. Brember Wills’s performance as Blanco and Miss Muriel Pratt’s as Feemy 
Evans being especially noteworthy. Of the other two plays The Dark Lady of the 
Sonnets is the better ; it is a particularly fine appeal for a National Shakespeare 
Memorial Theatre, and when the British Drama League begins its great campaign 
in aid of Sir Israel Gollancz’s Shakespeare National Memorial Theatre Committee, 
which has got about £100,000 in hand for the National Theatre, it will find this play 
of considerable service in its propaganda. As Queen Elizabeth Miss Margaret 
Carter deserves mention for an excellent performance of a difficult part. 

The Doctor’s Dilemma has frequent moments of Mr. Shaw at his best. The doctors 
are wonderfully good, especially Sir Ralph Bloomfield Bonnington and Mr. Cutler 
Walpole, but it is again curiously noticeable how superficial Mr. Shaw’s scepticism 
is. He holds all the doctors up to ridicule ; each is exposed in turn as a fraud, a quack 
working in the dark—sometimes completely in the dark (a conscious humbug or a 
muddle-headed idiot) and sometimes like a man exploring the universe with a lighted 
match that only illuminates an inch from his nose. Yet Mr. Shaw believes in his 
doctors even while he ridicules them, and one feels that in real life Mr. Shaw might 
fall victim to a Sir Colenso Ridgeon, who was as arrant a humbug as Mr. Cutler 
Walpole. The play is, at any rate, founded on the ability of one of the doctors to cure 
a man with consumption, but the plot is extremely artificial, as artificial as any 
Congreve comedy, and really only exists for the sake of the dialogue. ‘The play was 
well acted, Mr. Brember Wills deserving warm commendation for a Sir Ralph that 
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could not have been improved. Mr. Douglas Jeffries as Mr. Cutler Walpole also could 
not have been bettered in the part, while the rest of the cast were thoroughly adequate. 

Mr. Harwood’s A Social Convenience is an amusing and pleasant light comedy 
about a man who is hired to be a dummy co-respondent in a divorce case. It gives 
Mr. Dennis Eadie an opportunity to exhibit his extraordinary ease and accomplish- 
ment in the art of making ordinary routine actions peculiarly charming and attractive. 
It is an excellent evening’s entertainment. 

The Fulfilling of the Law owes practically everything to Miss Constance Collier’s 
really brilliant acting. The play would be nothing without Miss Collier, but with 
Miss Collier it deserves to be seen if only to show what a really accomplished actress 
who has the business at her finger-tips can do when she gets a part that lends itself 
to her special gifts. Miss Constance Collier’s acting in this part is a lesson to younger 
actresses. 

The Ninth Earl is a melodrama in which Mr. Norman McKinnel uses his great 
gifts to harrow us somewhat unnecessarily. Not unnecessarily if the play is to be 
the success which it probably is, but for my part I do not like these gloomy 
social studies unrelieved by any poetry of speech or extravagance of blood. The 
Elizabethans knew what they were about when they strewed their stage with corpses. 
One dead man is ever so much less endurable than three dead men, and five or ten 
dead men is a situation that actually begins to be cheerful and exhilarating. Also the 
beautiful hyperbole of speech which they used carried off these horrors better. ‘The 
Ninth Earl is a man who is wrongly committed to penal servitude for life for murder, 
and is released after fifteen years to find himself successor to his uncle’s title of Earl 
of Radenham. He is confronted with a situation that is quite unnatural, and indeed 
the whole play after the excellent first scene is thoroughly artificial and unconvincing. 
The play is not really worth discussing, but those who like powerful acting and love 
to sit with their nerves exacerbated by a spectacle of stupidity and inhumanity, taking 
it to be the will of the Almighty chastising sinful mankind, will thoroughly enjoy 
The Ninth Earl and go back to their daily lives confirmed in their brutality 
Unconventional people whom stupidity and cruelty outrage will avoid it. ; 


W. J. TURNER 
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JOHN “OLD” CROME. 1768-1821 


HE anniversary of the death of Crome fell on April 22nd, and in celebration 
of it a special exhibition of his works has been held during April at Norwich, 
the town where he was born and worked and died. It is not clear why one 


ae should celebrate a date of death rather than a date representing full maturity 
in life ; but it is quite clear that what one is or should be celebrating is the great fact 
that the artist is still living and that his life has not diminished, but has become more 
intense. Owing to the comparative rarity of his work Crome is not perhaps so widely 
known and appreciated as he should be, but the appreciation has at any rate increased 
and deepened since the time when the large Mousehold Heath was cut in two by 
a dealer with a view to finding a readier sale for two smaller and therefore cheaper 
pictures. It is significant that Crome is not once mentioned in Ruskin’s Modern 
Painters or in the letters of his contemporary John Constable. Yet in his monograph 
on Constable Mr. C. J. Holmes has occasion to speak of the “ extraordinary perfec- 
tion” attained by Crome, and Mr. Maccoll in his history of the nineteenth-century 
art states that Crome was one of the great landscape painters of all time. 

Doubtless this initial neglect is partly due to Crome’s comparatively secluded 
provincial life at Norwich, or rather to the fact that he exhibited most of his pictures 
at his own local society there and not in London. At that time to become an R.A. was 
still an honour worth aspiring to ; but, although Crome exhibited several times at the 
Academy, he remained outside its life. He was stolidly content with his local success 
and his local profession as a drawing-master. He spent the greater part of his time 
driving about the country to big houses where he taught drawing. He painted his 
pictures on Sundays and in his spare time. He was, however, quite alive to what was 
taking place elsewhere ; his outlook was not in the least provincial. He admired his 
younger contemporary Turner, and he was a connoisseur and collector. When 
in 1814 the Napoleonic collection of pictures was exhibited at Paris Crome, too, 
went over to see it. He was one of the original founders and guiding spirits of a 
society which had the ambitious programme of inquiring “ into the rise, progress, 
and present state of painting, architecture, and sculpture with a view to point out 
the best methods of study to attain the greater perfection in these arts.” The 
theoretical results of this inquiry are not known, but the Society very soon began 
giving practical demonstrations in the form of an exhibition of pictures. Thus the 
Norwich School of Painters came into being, of whom the most important members 
are Crome, Cotman, Vincent, and Stark. 

The two salient characteristics of Crome’s work are said to be “ air and space.” 
This is not incorrect, but it scarcely serves to explain the profound interest in the 
inner details of the Poringland Oak or the Bathing Scene—View on the Wensum, or 
the passionate emphasis of the values of shade and light in Yarmouth Harbour, or the 
gloomy austerity of the Slate Quarries, or the liveliness of the Boulevard des Ttaliens. 
The definition, that is to say, does not pierce right to the core of Crome’s emotion. 
Perhaps there is not one single core ; there might be many. And of course, so far as 
each picture is an individuality, unique and irreducible, it always must elude all 
attempt at complete classification. Moreover, it is one of the signal merits of Crome's 
pictures that each one is a self-contained whole. In this sense he was a more thorough 
artist than either ‘Turner or Constable. He possessed neither their enterprise nor their 
quick receptivity and versatility. But he merged himself in the individuality of his 


scenes and did not attempt to superimpose some preconceived emotion. He was free 
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from the operatic obsessions which troubled Wilson and ‘Turner, big artists though 
they were, and from the obsession of general finish and rustic genre which half spoils 
many of Constable’s larger pictures. What he did create he created almost. entire, 
with very few incoherences or lapses. 

Nevertheless a work by Crome is readily recognisable, and if several pictures have 
been attributed to Crome which were painted by Vincent or Stark, this is simply 
because they were painted under his influence, were soaked in his peculiar emotion 
and outlook. The epithet ‘“‘ old ” is intended merely to distinguish father from son, 
yet in the case of Crome it is also rather descriptive. Crome is not old in any derogatory 
sense ; but he is massive and mellow and big-hearted. He takes his own time to describe 
his scenes, and he dwells on each detail with that kind of well-rounded enjoyment 
which comes of long and quiet contemplation. His pictures are full of wide distances 
and unfathomed skies. It is not the restless grandiose spaciousness of ‘Turner ; it is 
quiet and unperturbed, and peopled with objects envisaged simply and realistically, 
but irradiated with a profound love. Simplicity and directness are the keynotes of 
the large Mousehold Heath. The picture, of course, is not “ simplified” in the purely 
mechanical modern sense ; it has not, that is to say, an arrangement of rather arbitrary 
outlines filled in with slabs of inexpressiveness ; it is not an arrangement at all in this 
external sense ; it springs from deeper emotional sources. But it does concentrate on 
a few elemental processes : the ponderous cloud thrusting itself up over the roll of the 
heath, and beside and behind it the infinite reaches of serene sky, and in the fore- 
ground the close presence of some wild plants. There is a similar sentiment in the 
sky of the Poringland Oak, a spacious freedom and a radiance of light on which the’ 
clouds seem to float and which penetrates all the interstices of the spreading oak. The 
manner in which the sky is made to stand away from the tree is technically a remark- 
able feat, but it is only such because it is achieved through the articulation of the 
intense spontaneous feeling of the artist. 

Parallel with and perhaps complementary to the robustness and sobriety of Crome’s 
sentiment there is a strain not so much of melancholy as of wistful reflectiveness. 
It makes itself felt for the most part in his studies of evening, of moonlight, and of 
early morning. It is not simply a matter of symbolic ideas associated with these 
subjects, but of the kind of mood which steeps the pictures. He expressed in his quiet, 
positive way the mood in which the nineteenth century became saturated to the point 
of affectation and self-consciousness. 

Crome’s water-colours and drawings are rarely so interesting as his oil paintings. 
It seems that colour was a very essential part of his expression and that he only 
succeeded in really getting his effect of luminous depth in oil colours. This, of course, 
is a generality subject to exceptions and is not intended as a deduction from the 
abstract nature of the medium. A very good illustration of the importance in his work 
of the oil medium is provided by the Medici Print of the Poringland Oak. Its colour 
is correct, but the glamour is gone. In this respect Crome presents a remarkable 
contrast with his colleague Cotman, whose water-colour Greta Bridge reproduces 
admirably, and who found in water-colours an excellent medium for his prompt and 
nervous summing-up of a broad effect.* 


Peter Breughel’s ‘‘ Adoration of The Magi” 


< i ‘HE National Gallery possesses a very fine collection of Flemish pictures, but 
hitherto there has been one serious omission : it has not had a single example 
of the work of Peter Breughel the Elder, who was, to say the least, a painter of 


ge 
_* The Studio has recently published a volume entitled The Norwich School containing 

biographical information regarding all the leading members of this school and also numerous 

reproductions. The volume is well worth possessing. 
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importance. It has now, with the help of the National Art-Collections Fund and of 
a génerous private donor, rectified that omission by acquiring a large composition 
by Breughel. This, on the face of it, is altogether satisfactory ; but part of the satis- 
factoriness must depend on the intrinsic value of the picture. Is it really a good 
Breughel and a good picture ? If it be neither, then the purchase is a little unfortunate 
both for the British public and for the reputation in England of the artist. 
_ My answer to these questions is, firstly, if the picture is a representative Breughel, 
in that case he is not the great painter he is frequently said to be ; secondly, I do not 
think that it is representative. The picture seems to me to be rather an uncomfortable 
compromise between the exigencies of an uncongenial subject and a satirical impulse. 
The unfortunate part is that the public, perceiving the predilection displayed for 
the grotesque, will have their impression confirmed that Breughel was essentially and 
only a creator of the grotesque. ‘This would, of course, not be a serious charge against 
him, but it just is not true. Breughel was also and pre-eminently a painter of splendid 
landscapes, expansive and gracious, where the Italian and Flemish influences met in 
a magnificent synthesis, and the people in these landscapes, although described with a 
vein of realistic humour, yet move and have their being in a world that is pervaded with 
an almost epical emotion. Some of the greatest of Breughel’s pictures are at Vienna. 


The Witt Library 
Oke the last hundred years some admirable public collections of old and 


modern masters have been formed in England and also some good reference 
libraries, notably that at the Victoria and Albert Museum. But picture galleries are 
never more than anthologies, and although modern art books contain an increasingly 
large number of reproductions, yet they can never do more than give a selection. 
What has been badly needed is a collection of reproductions approaching complete- 
ness, in so far as this is possible with such an elusive material as pictures. Now a 
private reference library of this kind has actually been brought together, and it has 
been planned and carried out in no mean or amateurish spirit. It aims at covering all 
the paintings and drawings by all the major and minor European artists since the 
Christian era. It contains at the moment upwards of 150,000 reproductions of works 
by 8000 artists. And to complete the scheme a catalogue has been privately printed 
and circulated. It is a very good catalogue. Not only does it contain a virtually 
exhaustive list of artists, it gives also their countries and dates. 

The creator of the library is Mr. Robert Witt, who is incidentally one of the 
Trustees of the National Gallery. The library may one day be “ nationalised,” but 
even now it is a national property in a very real sense, for through the generosity of 
Mr. and Mrs. Witt it is accessible to all bona-fide students. It is hardly necessary to 
point out its value not merely to the connoisseur who wants to identify a picture, 
but also to the general student of pictorial art, including the artist. It is not everyone 
who can travel all over Europe and America to see the far-flung masterpieces of 
European art, and even if we are fortunate enough to be able to do this, it is always 
a great pleasure to be reminded of what we have seen. 

It is, however, easier to talk about an exhaustive collection of reproductions than 
to organise one and keep it alive. The first essential, of course, is a very thorough 
scholarship in art. This must then be unflaggingly applied to searching and scouring 
the catalogues and books and photographers’ shops of Europe and America. All the 
sales catalogues must be carefully watched, and the most expensive art-books must 
be ruthlessly despoiled if they contain anything new or better than what has hitherto 
been available. It is by no means an inexpensive undertaking, and it requires a great 
deal of devotion and persistence, but it is well worth the trouble. 


HOWARD HANNAY 
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NEW WORKS 


HE most considerable works introduced during the past month were 

Stravinsky’s Fire Bird Suite, Arnold Bax’s The Bard of the Dimbovitza, and 

Arthur Bliss’s Storm Music from The Tempest, all of which Mr. Edward 

Clark conducted at his first orchestral concert at the Queen’s Hall on 
April 8th. Stravinsky’s suite, which he re-orchestrated for fewer instruments 1n 1919, 
is in its present form a masterpiece. I am no inordinate admirer of this composer, 
but the certainty, the feeling, and the direct poetry of the four pieces, and particularly 
of the Introduction and of Horovod, are wholly admirable. Bax’s song-cycle for voice 
and orchestra is a bad setting of bad words by Carmen Sylva, but it contains lovely 
orchestral writing ; in the third and fourth songs indeed, My Girdle I Hung on a Tree- 
top Wall and Spinning Song, the colours are so rich and full that a vocal part is almost 
superfluous. As a song-cycle it bears too much of that diffuseness and disregard of 
words which marked most of his earlier work ; but its potential beauty is undeniable. 
With Bliss’s Storm Music I was disappointed, for, except by the thrilling diminuendo 
at the end, at no time was I moved. On the stage, and indicating rather than creating 
the general atmosphere of the scene, it could be, I imagine, quite effective ; but as 
concert music it was depressingly dull. 

It was unfortunate that J. R. Heath’s The Flower of Flame, a dramatic song-sequence 
with string quartet and pianoforte, should have been introduced at the Mortimer 
Hall, for the acoustics of this building cause unhappiness both to the singer and to 
the audience. Mr. John Goss sang it on March 21st, with the McCullagh String Quartet 
and Mr. Josef Holbrooke as instrumentalists ; but of Robert Nichols’s words very few 
could be heard. So far as one could judge, this ambitious work seemed bad, surpris- 
ingly bad, for Heath is an experienced and an efficient writer ; there were, however, 
in the last two songs, Noon, and Naw Rocks the Sea, and I Love a Flower, definitely 
conceived ideas executed without undue preponderance of the instruments. Whole- 
hearted judgment must therefore be suspended. Mr. Goss also sang at this concert 
two slight things by Norman Peterkin, Green Dusk and Why Tomas Cam was Grumpy— 
not very original but quite pleasing trifles. 

Miss Ursula Greville gave three new songs in her recital at the Wigmore Hall 
on April 6th—Percival Garratt’s Prayer, J. H. Foulds’s The Reed Player, and Felix 
White’s The Western Window. 'The first is a dignified setting of Margery Agrell’s 
words, but does not quite suggest the exalted prostration before Beauty which 
is the core of the poem. Of the second one can say definitely that it is not a song. 
It does not matter greatly perhaps which of Fiona Macleod’s words are selected 
to be spoken and which to be sung: the point is that the method will not do. 
From the third it appears that Felix White is the latest and not the least successful 
composer to indulge in the increasing fashion for setting poems from the Chinese. 
There are imperfections in his song, but it conveys well the quaint, artificially distant 
sense of the Chinese girl’s feelings. Four other new songs were sung, by Mr. Eric 
Godley, at this concert—Eric Fogg’s Full Fathom Five, Felix White’s The Lazy Man, 
Roy Thompson’s Scatterpenny, and Herbert Howells’s Old Skinflint. Of these the 
best is the last, for in it Howells has given to W. W. Gibson’s words a beautifully 
consistent and inevitable impulse. The purpose and conviction of this song are 
excellent. Eric Fogg’s gloss on Shakespeare is a monstrous imposition ; a wilder, 
inapter setting is unimaginable. The Chinese words of The Lazy Man are a little too 
long for Felix White’s very accurate conception of their droning not to grow 
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monotonous, but his song is skilfully made. Scatterpenny is one of those quite 
successful songs that make their point and leave no more to be said or remembered. 


- Performances 


OR the last concert of the Royal Philharmonic Society at the Queen’s Hall 

on March roth the Philharmonic Choir were engaged to partake in Delius’s 
Appalachia and Scriabin’s Prometheus. In the first, which consists of variations on 
an old Slave melody, I was disappointed—not by the presentation, for I had not 
heard the work before ; to me it seemed nowhere on the plane of other of this 
composer’s stuff. Compared with The Song of the High Hills, for example, a work 
which has the most strangely moving power, it is inconsiderable. It seems that it is 
more in the conception than in the treatment of his ideas that the beauties of Delius 
are so striking ; certainly here, where his theme is given him, his exquisite ethereality 
is less abundant than in other places. Of Scriabin Albert Coates, who conducted 
throughout this concert, has made a special study, and it was well to hear Prometheus 
done (except for the colour pianoforte) as it is written. But though this is the last, 
it is not, I think, the best of the Russian’s symphonies. Though masterfully conducted, 
it showed in parts a bareness which in time will probably wear thinner and thinner ; 
and in point of majestical development it is not comparable with the fourth symphony, 
the Poem of Ecstasy. 

At the first concert of the London Chamber Concert Society’s spring season, which 
began at the Wigmore Hall on April 5th, Josef Holbrooke’s quartet, The Pickwick 
Club, and two songs by Dr. Ethel Smyth for voice, with accompaniment for strings, 
flute, harp, and percussion, were among the things performed. In Holbrooke’s 
quartet the Philharmonic String Quartet played wonderfully well, but not all their 
skill could disguise the difference between the composer’s earnestly persistent pleas- 
antries and the spontaneous humour of Dickens. His points were sometimes clever 
but rather obviously made, and nearly all the fun was enjoyed by the performers. 
Ethel Smyth, who conducted her own songs, takes a delight in the use of percussion 
which it is not easy to understand ; her employment of it in the first of Henri de 
Régnier’s songs—La Danse—made but more certain the fact that we should not hear 
any of Miss Olga Haley’s words, and, because her seizing of the dance rhythms had 
been so beautifully done, its superfluity was emphasised. The second song, Odelette, 
was again marred by excess of accompaniment, but it was a finely-constructed thing. 
The composer’s conducting was poor. 


PUBLICATIONS 


THE EMPEROR ; THE PEACH FLOWER. By GRANVILLE Bantock. Elkin. 
esaeach, 

-QOUR LADY OF VIOLETS; IMMORTALITY. By Cyrit Scott. Elkin. 
2s. each. 

THE SHEPHERD. By F. Bennicke Hart. Elkin. 2s. 

HARESHAW ; SONG OF A LASS, O. By E. Roy Tuompson. Elkin. 2s. each. 

SOUTH WIND ; MORNING GLORY; A CHILD’S PRAYER; A POPLAR 
AND THE MOON. By Cyrit RoorHaM. Curwen. 2s. each. 

THE LITTLE FOLK. By Eric Focc. Bosworth. 4s. 


HE creative return to Bantock of his love for Eastern things is a thing for which 
all musicians, and singers especially, are grateful ; and these two songs from the 


Chinese (adapted by Powys Mathers) are new exercises in a vein of which he has 
already been proved a master. The first is indeed an excellent song, made up of subtle 
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changes of mood, which, while translating the words admirably, fuse into a complete 
picture. Of the second I do not think so highly, for though its melody is good, its 
harmonies are a little commonplace, and the end, implying the repetition of four not 
very important words, is unhappily managed. (It was well sung by, Miss Elizabeth 
Nichol at her recital at the olian Hall on April 6th.) 

Cyril Scott’s first song, a setting of words by Teresa Hooley, has a fragrant sim- 
plicity that derives from an unsophisticated tune and_an artfully harmonised accom- 
paniment. Its treatment of word-values is perhaps arbitrary, but that is a fault justified 
by the larger success of the whole scheme. His Immortality, on the other hand, is 
poor ; its conception and its execution are trivial, and a distressing lack of intellectual 
dignity makes but more prominent the clichés of harmonic progression and an 
appallingly bad ending. But it is difficult to imagine that the shallow words of 
Lord Lytton should have inspired anyone. 

There is, one supposes, a limit to the way in which Blake’s pastoral verse can be 
set, and in The Shepherd the composer has almost necessarily to give the primitive 
pipe in the accompaniment. The most satisfactory setting of these lines that I remember 
is that by Geoffrey Gwyther, who used an oboe and a harp, and I am not sure that the 
pianoforte is a suitable medium for the more superficial displays of rusticity. However, 
this is a very agreeable song ; and its sense of repose and distance is quite beautifully 
suggested. 

The two songs which Roy Thompson has made from the poems of Wilfrid Wilson 
Gibson have the stamp of earnest honesty ; but they are conceived in too worn a 
mould to be distinguished. On the low plane upon which they are pitched they are 
notably successful ; the second indeed suggests that the composer could beat the 
ballad-mongers at their own incessant game. 

Cyril Rootham’s music to the four poems of Siegfried Sassoon is very charming, 
the gentler moods of this poet being most delicately caught. The best are A Chila’s 
Prayer and South Wind ; their appeal is instant and enduring. In the first the words 
are sung to a simple and inevitable tune, and the accompaniment is made with 
exquisite reticence. The second is remarkable for its light, flexible rhythm ; here the 
essence of the words is very faithfully suggested. ‘To the other two songs the composer 
has as unerringly brought colour and atmosphere, but they are not so original. 
Morning Glory is marred by a trite accompaniment, and the ghostliness of A Poplar 
and the Moon has all been exhibited before by other composers. 

High hopes have been placed by some on Eric Fogg, whose song-cycle The Litile 
Folk bears the opus number 34, but this, his latest volume, will scarcely raise them. 
It has a superficial attractiveness, and he has certainly crystallised the mood of Leigh 
Henry’s words ; but examination shows poverty of thought, disregard of verbal 
sense, and reliance on stereotyped formule. And there are manifest signs of 
inexperience or indifference : for example, the first song, which gives the volume its 
title, is disfigured by a disastrous and banal repetition of final words ; the second 
Fesukin, which is in some ways the best of all, shows contempt for the respective 
values of the words ; the sixth, My Lady Sleeps, is studied and sheer sentimentality ; 
and so on. As a whole the book is reeky with immaturity. ‘ 

Next month I hope to deal with some of the instrumental works that I have 
received. 

Correction.—I much regret that in my last article I wrongly described M. Saint- 
Saéns’ recent book as Musical Memoirs : it should have been Musical Memories, a 
looser and therefore more inclusive term. : 


KENNETH WILLIAMS 
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HUNGER. By Knur Hamsun. Duckworth. 8s. 6d. 


NIELS LYHNE. By J. P. JACOBSEN. (Publications of the American-Scandinavian 
Foundation.) Oxford University Press. 8s. 6d. 


MARIE GRUBBE. By J.P. Jacossen. Oxford University Press. 6s. 6d. 
MAIN STREET. By Sincrair Lewis. Hodder & Stoughton. 8s. 6d. 
THE WILD GOOSE. By Gouverneur Morris. Fisher Unwin. 8s. 


NAV sheer the novels of Mr. Knut Hamsun are entering England one by one, received 
with the adulation that seems proper when a winner of the Nobel Prize is 
concerned, two novels of J. P. Jacobsen have appeared in England without receiving 
the slightest attention or attracting even the most casual comment. Jacobsen died 
in 1885, too early for him to have been a candidate for the prize ; but, apart from his 
Scandinavian birth, he had few of the qualities which seem most often to fascinate 
the Swedish Academy. Mr. Hamsun appears to be a more typical winner. I say 
“* appears,” for I must confess that I have read only Pan and Hunger, two early works 
which are possibly not characteristic : Growth of the Soil may be a great novel. Let 
me be moderate, then, and say that Hunger, just republished in this country, is receiv- 
ing far more attention than Jacobsen’s novels, each of which is worth seven of it. 
The translator’s preface to Hunger calls attention to the daring vividness and vigour 
of Mr. Hamsun’s style. The translation is certainly not always felicitous as English, is 
probably not always felicitous as a rendering of the Norwegian ; but these qualities 
do survive the translator’s hand. It describes the experiences of a journalist in 
Christiania, living on an occasional five or ten shillings earned at incredibly long 
intervals, and reduced, during these intervals, to the delirium of starvation. It is written 
with great power and intensity ; but it has no plot, no progression. It is merely a 
sketch of exaggerated length, and nothing saves it but the author’s agility and great 
descriptive gifts. It is diversified only by a ‘‘ sex episode ” which has little probability 
and no relevance and seems to have been introduced under the impression that no 
modern novel can afford to be without something of the kind. 

J. P. Jacobsen was a consumptive who died at the age of thirty-eight after having 
rejuvenated Danish literature just at the time when the Norwegians were breaking 
away from it. He is singularly fortunate in his translator, Miss Hanna Astrup Larsen, 
who, handicapped for an English ear by a strong admixture of American idiom, has 
produced versions of real beauty and independent merit as pieces of prose-writing. 
He was himself a stylist, infinitely laborious and conscientious, and each of these 
books, neither of them very long, cost him four years in composition. But his labour 
cannot have been spent only in choosing epithets and regulating the run of sentences. 
Much of it must have gone in choosing and shaping incidents, in regulating the flow 
and contour of the story. For Jacobsen is such an artist in the novel as has not 
appeared more than half-a-dozen times since the novel was invented. It is true that 
he lacks certain qualities which less artistic writers possess : it 1s true that he is not a 
master of a great many keys. But within his range what he has to do is perfectly done 
and with an ease that equals the perfection. 

Niels Lyhne, the later and more interesting of these two books, is half an auto- 
biography. Like Niels, Jacobsen was inspired to poetry by his mother, and like him, 
too, he found it easier to dream poems than to write them, easier to resolve to write 
nothing but the best than to write anything good. Here the resemblance ends. 
Jacobsen achieved something ; but Niels Lyhne remains a poet manqué. He dies, 
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almost casually, from a bullet in the chest in what is presumably the war of 1864 : 
his only tangible achievement is minute but definite—his determination to. die 
standing,” that is without abandoning any of his ideals. But Niels Lyhne’s ideals 
are of less interest now than they may have been when the book was first written. 
What concerns us now is the superb art Jacobsen displays in telling his story. His 
rich, coloured, flexible, exact style shines through the English version and retains 
something of the quality which must distinguish it in the original ; but his power of 
narrative and of selecting incidents to carry on the narrative is something which an 
English reader can more safely judge. There is a remarkable instance of his discretion 
and economy in the two sentences with which he introduces the tragic scene of the 
death of Niels’s wife. Niels has loved two women and lost them : his dreams have 
betrayed him : he begins to feel desolate and old. Then he marries a young girl, and 
in her love and the sympathetic response of her mind to his he experiences for the 
first time a tranquil happiness. ‘‘ Suddenly, in the spring, Gerda fell ill and could not 
recover. Early one morning—it was the last—Niels was sitting up with her. . . .” 
The poignant effect of the parenthesis is not the accident of inspiration which at first 
sight it might seem, but a master-stroke of a writer who knew all that there was to 
know about narration. 

Perhaps the best part of the book is contained in the first five chapters which 
describe Niels’s boyhood. The scene in which he and his friends Erik and Frithjof 
destroy their toy yachts in a last magnificent representation of a sea-battle, because 
Erik is going away, is exquisitely told. So, too, is the episode, shot with humour and 
beauty, of the beautiful Miss Edele and the grotesque tutor, Mr. Bigum. It is in things 
like these and in the whole which they make up that Jacobsen’s genius is visible. 
True that in Niels Lyhne’s ideals, in his passion for the freedom of the individual, in 
his determination to be free from the fetters of religion, the author is preaching his 
own and endeavouring to teach a lesson. But he is so much more of a poet than a 
preacher that the preaching is quite dominated by the poetic faculty and made part 
of the poet’s material. Like every great work of art, Niels Lyhne has “‘ something to 
say’ ; but this something is implicit in the telling of the story. Jacobsen was a great 
poet, and his two novels are beautiful and moving pictures of life. 

Mr. Sinclair Lewis’s Main Street is also a picture of life—of life in Gopher Prairie, 
Minnesota. ‘‘ Main Street,” says Mr. Sinclair Lewis, ‘‘ is the climax of civilisation. 
That this Ford car might stand in front of the Bon Ton Store, Hannibal invaded 
Rome and Erasmus wrote in Oxford cloisters. . . . Such is our comfortable tradition 
and sure faith.” And he writes to show that there is something wrong with the 
tradition and the faith. As a social study the book is extremely good : one is able to 
learn from it, because the author convinces one that his observation and reporting 
are accurate. But as a work of art it is not so good. 

The Wild Goose is another American book, strange in that it bears the signature 
of a confirmed magazine writer, an emulant of the ineffable Mr. Robert W. 
Chambers. It is stranger still in that it has distinct traces of the sentimentality 
and affectation which we associate with most magazine stories. Nevertheless 
behind this soft pulp there is a hard core of sense and feeling. It is a study 
in divorce, and it is impossible not to realise the existence of Francis, the 
husband, Diana, his wife, and Ogden, her lover. Mr. Morris’s reflections, both 
moral and sentimental, on the situation are quite worthless ; but when he describes 
the characters and their feelings and actions he does it with irresistible truth. The 
entanglement is most reasonably devised, and the author’s impartiality, in his best 
moments, is beyond all praise. One wonders how Mr. Morris, who must be most 
used to being read in trains, ever came to do it ; and one cherishes a hope that he 
will do it again. 
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NOTES ON LIFE AND LETTERS. By JoszepH Conrap. Dent. 9s. 


ae ESSAYS, 1917-1920. By Austin Dosson. Oxford University Press. 
s. 6d. : 


PAUL VERLAINE. By Harotp Nicotson. Constable. ras. 6d. 
CHARLES BAUDELAIRE By ArtHur Symons. Mathews. 15s. 


ETTERS have not moved Mr. Conrad much to write upon them. What he 
thinks upon his own craft we are to gather from his inimitable prefaces to his 
own novels and from less than a third of the present volume. An author’s explanation 
of his own work is in a class by itself of literary criticism : we are left therefore with 
some dozen essays on Henry James, Alphonse Daudet, Tales of the Sea and similar 
themes, reprinted from various periodicals. It appears from these that Mr. Conrad 
as a critic is descriptive and eloquent rather than analytical. His essay on Henry 
James, which is frankly called ‘‘ an appreciation,” might well have been a funeral 
panegyric or a discours de réception into some academy, had we any such body with 
the graceful customs to which Mr. Conrad could so well conform. For Mr. Conrad’s 
eloquence, though not analytical, is not undiscriminating, is not the mere decoration 
of an occasion. He hardly writes of his own art and its practitioners save to indulge 
in the noble pleasure of praising ; but his praise means something ; it is wisely propor- 
tioned and justly bestowed. The conclusion of his brief paper on Maupassant will 
show how his printed prose contrives to have something of the dignity of an oration : 


Maupassant was a true and dutiful lover of our earth. He says himself in one of his 
descriptive passages, ““ Nous autres que séduit la terre... .” It was true. The earth 
had for him a compelling charm. He looks upon her august and furrowed face with the 
fierce insight of real passion. His is the power of detecting the one immutable quality 
that matters in the changing aspects of nature and under the ever-shifting surface of life. 
To say that he could not embrace in his glance all its magnificence and all its misery is 
only to say that he was human. He lays claim to nothing that his matchless vision has 
not made his own. This creative artist has the true imagination ; he never condescends 
to invent anything ; he sets up no empty pretences. And he stoops to no littleness in his 
art—least of all to the miserable vanity of a catching phrase. 


To the papers on “ Life’ some readers will turn with even greater curiosity, for to 
read a professional opinion on the cases of the Titanic and the Empress of Ireland 
in Mr. Conrad’s prose is nearly a unique experience. Almost all of these essays are 
propagandist in one interest or another, the interest of the Allies or of Poland or of 
the Merchant Service. And it is possible to own that this is not precisely the object 
for which Mr. Conrad’s genius has ripened so strangely and through so many adven- 
tures, and yet to take considerable pleasure in these articles. For he has the seeing eye 
and the descriptive pen: he cannot write on any theme without introducing queer 
scraps of experience and vivid pictures. Thus, from his argument on the loss of the 
Titantc : 

I was standing on the Circular Quay with a Sydney pilot watching a big mail steamship 
of one of our best-known companies being brought alongside. . . . She came into the 
Cove (as that part of the harbour is called), of course very slowly, and at some hundred 
feet or so short of the quay she lost her way. That quay was then a wooden one, a fine 
structure of mighty piles and stringers bearing a roadway—a thing of great strength. 
The ship, as I have said before, stopped moving when some hundred feet from it. Then 
her engines were rung on slow ahead and immediately rung off again. The propeller 
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made just about five turns, I should say. She began to move, stealing on, so to speak, 
without a ripple, coming alongside with the utmost gentleness. I went on looking her 
over, very much interested, but the man with me, the pilot, muttered under his breath, 
“Too much, too much.” His exercised judgment had warned him of what I did not 
even suspect. But I believe that neither of us was exactly prepared for what happened. 
There was a faint concussion of the ground under our feet, a groaning of piles, a snapping 
of great iron bolts, and with a sound of ripping and splintering, as when a tree is blown 
down by the wind, a great strong piece of wood, a baulk of squared timber, was displaced 
several feet as if by enchantment. I looked at my companion in amazement. “ I could not 
have believed it,” I declared. ‘‘ No,” he said. “ You would not have thought she would 
have cracked an egg—eh ? ” 


One is tempted to exclaim that Mr. Conrad could write interestingly on any subject 
he chose. But one remembers that wisdom—technical, professional wisdom—is one 
of his distinguishing characteristics. He is probably wise enough not to choose a 
subject on which he cannot write interestingly. 

Mr. Dobson’s subjects are as far removed from Mr. Conrad’s as possible, yet the 
same title might be made to apply to them, and he uses an equal discretion in their 
choice. They are almost all persons—‘‘ Hermes ” Harris, John Howard, the Abbé 
Edgeworth. ‘‘ Hermes ”’ Harris is a typical example. He was “ an eighteenth-century 
personality of the better type.’ He appears in Fanny Burney’s journal, was a Lord 
of the Admiralty and of the Treasury, afterwards Secretary and Comptroller of the 
Household to Her Majesty Queen Charlotte, and wrote a book called Hermes ; a 
Philosophical Inquiry concerning Universal Grammar. There seems to be no detail 
concerning this personage which Mr. Dobson has not ferreted out, down to the fact 
that he was modelled in wax by Isaac Gosset ; and the result is an agreeable and curious 
study of the kind which only Mr. Dobson can write. The essay on The Journeys af Fohn 
Howard has a somewhat sterner topic, for these journeys were taken in pursuit of 
Howard’s self-appointed mission, ‘‘ the inspection and amelioration of prison-life 
all over the world ’’—a mission which led him at last to his death, of fever, at 
Dauphinorka, near Kherson in Russian Tartary.”” Not the least entertaining part of 
a characteristic and admirable collection is A Casual Causerie, a collection of items of 
all sorts, from the legend that the most beautiful couplet in French poetry, Malherbe’s 

Et rose, elle a vécu ce que vivent les roses, 
L’espace d’un matin, 
received its peculiar beauty from a misprint, to some verses of Mr. Dobson’s own, 
To a Lady. 

Mr. Harold Nicolson’s monograph on Verlaine is a not very detailed study of a 
really not very eventful life. Verlaine had adventures, it is true. He moved from place 
to place, but only as a straw moves in an eddy ; and it is not easy to make a very 
interesting account of a man whose greatest experiences came to him by pure accident, 
not by his own volition. The career of Rimbaud, in whose vagabondage there was 
some will and purpose, makes better material ; and Mr. Nicolson’s chapter on him 
is worth reading. But with Verlaine the biographer’s task is to draw his character and 
temperament, to show how his poetry came out of these, and to decide which are his 
good poems and precisely how good they are. Mr. Nicolson unfortunately does not make 
much of this task, though his remarks on Verlaine’s rhythms are novel and interesting. 

In Mr. Symons’s short essay on Baudelaire it is impossible not to recognise a keener 
critical perception. But his study is put together with curious lack of coherence and 
consecutiveness. The train of thought runs with difficulty from paragraph to paragraph; 
the most irrelevant hares start up and are chased breathlessly ; and a whole chapter on 
ae de I’Isle Adam is inserted without any effort to relate him to the ostensible 
subject. 
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KEIGHLEY SNOWDEN. Allen & Unwin. 16s. ‘ 


STREAKS OF LIFE. By Erxnet Smytx, Mus.Doc. Longmans. Ios. 6d. 


ARTHUR COLERIDGE. Reminiscences. Edited by J. A. FULLER-MAITLAND. 
Constable. tos. 6d. 


STRAY THOUGHTS AND MEMORIES. By James A. RENTOUL, K.C. Edited 
by L. Rentout. Parsons. 18s. 


FROM A RUSSIAN DIARY, 1917-1920. By AN ENGLISHWOMAN. Murray. 155. 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN, MAN OF GOD. By Joun Westety Hr, D.D. 


Putnam. 2Is. 


| oma him who would understand and relish the merits 


of a Yorkshireman hippodamoio 


read the genial life of his friend Swire Smith dedicated to his memory by Mr. Keighley 
Snowden. Love, admiration, gusto, zest breathe in every line of it ; withal, the man 
being what he was, it is improbable that a bad life of him could ever have been written. 
Done less with art than with truth, done most of all with a keen eye for the humours 
of him, and a soft side always turned to his little weaknesses, the book reminds me of 
nothing so much as a woman’s account of someone greatly loved—loved, indeed, so 
well that she could afford to laugh at what was a sacred memory, as a good Catholic 
can laugh in church. The result of such a handling is remarkable. I knew nothing of 
Swire Smith and his far-reaching enterprise until I had this book in my hands, and 
when I closed it I felt as if I had been his intimate, with the inside of him as well as 
the outside by heart. I would scant no man of his dues. Very much of that is due to 
Mr. Snowden’s skill and affection ; but, as he has wisely allowed his subject to be his 
own spokesman wherever possible, much more of the effect is Swire Smith’s own 
doing. No more genuine man can have lived than this man, even in Yorkshire, nor 
any man at all, anywhere, have lived more completely with every nerve, fibre, and 
corpuscle of his body. 

He was issue of a Keighley machine-maker and a peasant mother—the father with 
the flinty outside and golden core of a sage in a saga ; she a woman of no education, 
as schools reckon it, but of beauty, gravity, singular gentleness, and modesty, says 
Mr. Snowden. He judges that it was from her side that Swire inherited his artistic 
ability : assuredly from his father there came to him his humour, energy, and zest for 
living. Then there was that fine esprit de pays, the only patriotism worth talking about, 
which sets the North so high above the South in our country, and is nowhere so pro- 
nounced as in Yorkshire. That was in the common blood ; for Keighley is in the West 
Riding, whence both his parents came. Pendle divides it from Lancashire ; a ridge 
of moorland from Haworth. Probably now a huge murky borough, it was 1n 1842 a 
weather-swept, gaunt little town of 13,000 people, nearly all operatives, nearly all 
illiterate, the whole lot of them absorbed from dawn to dusk in the grim business of 
earning pennies and then of making each of them do the work of twopence. ‘“ More 
people signed with a cross to vote against a schoolboard, in 1873, than with either 
cross or name for that novelty.” He which is filthy, let him be filthy still, in Pact. 
There was neither humane nor technical education in the West Riding until, in 1842, 
Swire Smith had been born, and was able, in that bleak eyrie of the moors, to thrive, 
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to love, to live, to make money, and for his town’s sake and the work’s sake to bring 
about what Mr. Snowden justly calls “‘ a sort of renaissance.” ‘‘ Seems, madam, nay, 
it is !” He did actually found, and in Keighley, ‘‘ a pioneer school of science and art ; 
so that Professor Huxley, Dean of the College of Science at South Kensington, saw 
students from Keighley occupying more benches there than students from any other 
town or city in the kingdom, and was asking, ‘ Where is this Keighley ?’ ” A heart- 
swelling moment. Swire Smith felt it, Mr. Snowden feels it ; and because he feels it 
we have it in his book. It is like an occupied house : a whole man lives in it, of whose 
presence you are conscious from cellar to garret. That is a considerable feat. Greater 
art hath no man than this. You learn to think well of Keighley, but you learn to think 
better of human nature. , 

I like very much what Mr. Snowden has to tell us of George Smith, Swire’s father. 
Though he had so few exterior pretensions as to be taken for his son’s butler by an 
amiable visitor, he had two valuables by him, character and money. With them he 
provided that his son should receive a good education and be started in life, as 
Keighley understood life. He apprenticed him to an established firm of spinners, 
then set him up in business on his own account, advancing him such funds as he 
needed. That was in 1862. Then, in 1900, almost on his death-bed, the fine old man 
thus solved the debt : 

Longfield, Keighley, 
Feb. 15, 1900. 
Dear Swire,—All money that I have advanced to thee I give to thee. 
Thy affectionate Father, 
GEORGE SMITH. 


Sublime in its way. Njal might have written it, or the father of Thomas Carlyle. 

Swire throve in every walk of life but one. He was crossed in love, not once or twice, 
but always. His misfortunes in that mystery are touched with a light hand by his 
biographer, who contrives to show the comic side of them without rendering them 
otherwise than to the credit of the too timid lover. The trouble with Swire was that 
he needed women enormously, and could not help showing them his need. He was 
too easily, too often, too obviously a victim. His last affair, in 1916, when he was 
seventy-four, was as romantic as his first, at fourteen. It does not appear that any 
of them, but possibly one, left any mark upon him. For as well as women he loved 
men greatly. He had lifelong friendships, and so long as he lived never failed to make 
friends. He was chosen Member of Parliament for his native town in 1915, and so far 
as I can find out from Mr. Snowden, who is apt to disregard the years of Our Lord, 
was dead two years afterwards. I don’t find that he spoke more than perfunctorily 
once or twice in the House ; but he must have been perfect as a platform-speaker in 
his own county. He excelled in dialect, local colour, stories of the mill and wayside. 
One of these shall be told here—of the farmer’s boy who upset a load of hay in a lane: 


The lad appealed for help to another farmer, who gave him some dinner before lending 
a hand, and found him strangely slow to eat it. “ Come, thou’st makkin’ poorly out,” 
said this friend in need : “ what’s wrang wi’t ?” And the lad answered, “‘ Nought. But 
mi father’ll be mad.”” There was never such a thankless lad sat down at table ; he would 
hardly wait for pudding, and kindness only made him cry. “‘ I know he’ll be mad,” said 
he, trying to get away to him. The farmer lost patience. “‘ I think thou’rt varry soft,” 
he said. “‘ ’ve known thi father all his life, and a quieter man I never met. Finish that 
puddin’.” And then the boy broke down completely, and was asked, ‘‘ Wheere is thi 
father ? ” “‘ He’s—he’s under th’ hay ! ” 


This book is stuffed with tales of the sort. The Doric is lacking, yet Mr. Snowden 
has the art to suggest it. 
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Pleasant also it is to read of his relations with his work-people. Read him here, 
relating his discoveries among his mill-girls at a picnic given them in his woods : 


___ I was standing by one girl, and I asked her casually how long she had worked for me. 
~ She replied, “‘ Nineteen years.” The girl next to her said she had been with me twenty- 
three years and her sister twenty-seven years. Most of them said they began with me as 


half-timers at eleven and had not worked for anyone else. Do you know, I felt a bit 
touched ? 


Being what he was, that is how he would feel about it. Keighley may be proud of 
its Swire Smith, and he in Elysium satisfied with the piety of his friend. 

I don’t know whether Dr. Ethel Smyth went to Leadenhall Market to find a title 
for her book with any suspicion of its propriety, but I am bound to say that Streaks 
of Life fits it. It is decidedly streaky, the fat remarkably succulent, the lean barely 
sufficient to hold it together. Where the padding came from I am not able to say, but 
I recognise most of the meaty parts as “‘ offered ” in the columns of this Review and 
therefore in need of no commendation to its readers here. The most elaborate, which 
treats of the Empress Eugénie, is also the best. I don’t suppose a more complete or 
rounded-off account of her is in existence. Here is a note, referring to the late war, 
which touched me: 


That day Mr. Steed brought down with him a copy of Le Journal. In it was a picture 
of a woman and her little boy standing beside one of the many battle crosses that were 
the only cross I saw in the north of France after the war ; and the little boy is saying, 
“ Mére, est-ce que pére sait que nous sommes vainqueurs ?” The paper was lying on a 
side-table, and I called the Empress’s attention to the picture, reading aloud the text, 
which I knew her dim eyes could not decipher. I shall never forget how she gripped my 
arm in her amazingly strong fingers, and, looking across the park towards the Mausoleum, 
whispered, “ Je l’ai bien dit aux miens 1a-bas.”’ 

Next to that of the Empress I put “ Two Portraits,” and next, after a long interval, 
the snapshots of the Kaiser Wilhelm and some of his entourage. The German portraits 
lack humanity, which is conspicuous in the others. I doubt if the time has come for 
dealing fairly by that unfortunate race. But Dr. Smyth has some enviable memories 
stored up : the Italian landlady who praised her at parting : “E una vera signora Lei— 
libera, aristocratica, pulita ! ” There’s joy in that for the lean years, if they ever come— 
which Heaven forfend. And Mrs. Faulkner’s comment, in its English ineptitude, is 
as good : “ O dear,” she said, “‘ fancy anyone daring to speak to you like that |!” 

Now I come to the literary remains of two gentlemen, miscalled Reminiscences. 
“ Omni consensu capax ... 1!” They were accomplished, they were loved, they 
had, must have had, stored memories, like Dr. Ethel Smyth. But what they may have 
remembered they could not say, and what they say was not worth remembering. Mr. 
Arthur Coleridge was evidently an amiable and much-loved man, since no fewer than 
four of his friends have contributed to his little thin book. It remains in spite of them 
the very thinnest of such things I have ever had to deal with. He was Clerk of the 
Assize on the Western Circuit, father of Mary Coleridge, friend of Eton’s Johnson 
and England’s Cory, friend of Jenny Lind. With all that to his name, he found nothing 
but the merest generalities to report of himself and of them. One has only to compare, 
for example, what he says of Cory with what his daughter has said to see the difference 
there may be between a harvesting and a merely benevolent eye. Judge Rentoul’s 
- Stray Thoughts are a shade worse, because, while no less empty of reminiscential 
matter, they are twice as long. The impropriety of publication, however, is not his, 
and it is proper to say that he filled up the pauses of a long illness by recording them. 
At the end comes some miscellaneous packing, of which I commend the chapter called 
“Treland : North and South ” for a calm and judicial survey of the whole hateful 
question, all the more remarkable in that the Judge was an Orangeman pur sang. 


MAURICE HEWLETT 
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NEW STUDIES OF A GREAT INHERITANCE. By R. S. Conway. Murray. 


7s. 6d. | 

THE ORESTEIA OF /AESCHYLUS. The Greek Text as Arranged for 
Performance at Cambridge with an English Verse Translation by R. C. TREVELYAN. 
Cambridge : Bowes & Bowes. 5s. 


OUTLINE HISTORY OF GREEK RELIGION. By Lewis RICHARD FARNELL. 
Duckworth. 2s. 


THE LATIN CULTURE. A Brief Study in National Education. By E. A. 
BurroucHs. Duckworth. 2s. 


MR. WELLS AS HISTORIAN. An Inquiry into those Parts of the Outline 
of History which deal with Greece and Rome. By A. W. Gomme. Glasgow : 
Maclehose. 2s. 


a ie fact, Gracchus was a prig.”’ In some such words a brilliant scholar according 

to tradition once ended a dissertation for a Fellowship to the disgust of the 
academic. He was a pioneer of that more human treatment of the classics which did not 
belong in old days to ‘‘ Literee Humaniores.” Clever boys and undergraduates used to 
get the right passages and conclusions by heart and think them fine ; but it was 
possible to reach high honours without having any real idea of the worth and humanity 
of the best Greeks and Latins. Thucydides was supposed to have been invented in 
order that grammarians might make a living ; one wondered, not whether Aineas was 
always “‘ pious,” but whether Virgil was not clearly impious in some of his odd con- 
structions ; and it was difficult to get in this country any book devoid of pedantry 
which treated the ancient world as a real collection of men and women with characters 
and frailties as queer as those one sees to day. The sort of human book I am thinking 
of has become more common of recent years, and Professor Conway's New Studies of a 
Great Inheritance is an admirable example of it. It includes footnotes for specialists, 
but they may be neglected by the student of humanity who wishes to know what sort 
of persons Cicero and Horace and Virgil and Dido really were. Cicero, who was a 
philosopher and had six villas on the seacoast, is a curious character, and if it is part 
of the higher life to give oneself away, he has done it more completely than most people 
in his Letters. Professor Conway makes a pretty distinction between Cicero writing as 
“We” and writing as “I.” As the Father of his Country he is “‘ we,” and talks of 
“the might of our name.”’ Off the pedestal “ I” is not an attractive person, a little 
cowardly, a little commonplace. Shakespeare’s Brutus, who can “‘ raise no money by 
vile means,” is discovered to have lent funds to the town of Salamis in Cyprus at the 
rate of 48 per cent. Tibullus, who is rather overshadowed by Virgil and Horace, 
receives a tribute due to his charm. On Virgil and Horace Professor Conway is 
excellent. His study of the wrongs of Dido, poignant to a modern reader, leads to a 
subtle consideration of the part women played in the politics of the age. Under 
Augustus there were bitter alliances and bitter divorces, and the general sentiment 
of the Augustan age has coloured Virgil’s views. 

This paper is a real advance in criticism. ‘‘ Horace as Poet Laureate’ is not so 
original, but a sound exposition of the reasons why he made the unscrupulous Octavian 
into the divine Augustus. After twelve separate civil wars within a hundred years a 
peaceful settlement was everything. The Emperor was praised by Horace as the man 
who had done a great service to mankind. Professor Conway lends no support to the 
foolish critics who suppose that, because Horace is the prince of flirts and light lovers 
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in some of his verses, he was incapable of being a serious patriot. It was his chief 
business to be that and to be an artist who was never content with the second-rate. 
The study of Horace, says the Professor, will make a gentleman, and in a single line of 
his Ruskin found all the necessary qualifications. Here the theme is well developed. 


Horace refused to be content with appearances, refused to accept the picture of 
external splendour which impressed the world around him. He pierces beneath the 
show to the real. In a word, he is the enemy of vulgarity, for that is what vulgarity means, 
to take the show of things for their essence. 


Recent research into some puzzling allusions in Horace has made him an important 
influence in keeping Augustus to Rome as his capital. Augustus was fond of the East, 
and, as the Professor quotes from Kipling : 


When you’ve heard the East a-calling, you won’t never heed naught else. 


The essay on “The Classical Elements in Shakespeare’s Tempest” is ingenious, 
but somewhat overdone. A search in medieval reproductions of the classics is needed 
before we can affirm direct reproduction of the Aneid_ or Georgics. The point of 
Shakespeare’s use of ‘“‘ God ” or “ gods ” is interesting. There is no singular “ god ” 
in King Lear except one, “ As if we were God’s spies.”’ I had noticed this some while 
since, and read by the change of a point the plural. Professor Conway does not 
persuade me to alter my view. He discovers a link between the AEneid and the later 
plays of Shakespeare, because Virgil after 31 B.c. and Shakespeare after 1597 were 
both “‘ writing in the sunshine of a great National deliverance.” The Armada was 
destroyed, but what did Shakespeare think about that event ? Why did he make no 
single allusion to it ? Here at least he was no patriotic Poet Laureate. 

The Oresteia of ZEschylus, as arranged for the performance at Cambridge, was 
translated by Mr. R. C. Trevelyan. Mr. J. T. Sheppard was responsible for the 
reductions of the text throughout, and though one regretted the loss of a passage or 
a point here and there, the work was well done by a scholar who has a deep feeling 
for Greek. The “ Choephore,” as a matter of fact, fully justified its insertion in the 
scheme. The Agamemnon and the Eumenides have already proved their power to move 
modern audiences. The stage from the day of ZEschylus to our own has had few parts 

- more tragic than that of Cassandra. Swinburne wrote to Walter Headlam, “ I regard the 
Oresteia as probably on the whole the greatest spiritual work of man.” ‘To render such 
a work in English is beyond most men ; but Mr. Trevelyan has done it remarkably 
well, because he has kept to the text, neither refining nor paraphrasing. There is less 
loss in a line for line version than dilatations which embroider the Greek. Occasionally 
a form of words nearer to English idiom might have been adopted, especially in single 
lines of question and reply, but the whole is dignified and clear. 

Dr. Farnell’s Outline History of Greek Religion deserves something better than a 
paper cover, for itis a sound piece of work, likely to be thumbed in schools. Mountains 
of theory have been made out of molehills of evidence in Greek religion ; and the 
fascinating pictures thus produced have had many admirers. The more cautious way of 
Dr. Farnell is to be preferred. He deals with essentials, judiciously assigning its own 
importance to each, with warnings as to the colour which Greek ideas may take in 
modern minds with different associations, however unbiased they may appear. ‘The 
account of Euripides will not please everybody, but it conveys a great deal within a 
small space, and is more just than some brilliancies on the subject. 

Canon Burroughs in The Latin Culture, also in a paper covering, takes large views 
of the results of Roman learning and teaching, and makes his summary really interest- 
ing. Occasionally his brevity makes him more positive in his judgments than he would. 
be, perhaps, if more space were available. He might have had more room if he had 
left out references to Germans whom no one now need read, such as Teuffel. The 


ie 
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account of Cicero is a good example of pointed and attractive writing, and the com- 
parisons between the Greek and Latin practice are cleverly indicated. But it is too 
much to say that “ prose style was developed among the Greeks after that of poetry 
had long been perfected.” Does not Canon Burroughs regard Plato as a conscious 
stylist ? Both these little books on Greek and Latin themes of the first importance are 
printed, I regret to notice, in a type which seems definitely designed to encourage the 
spectacle-makers. 

“‘ History,” Canon Burroughs remarks of later Rome, “‘ was a natural refuge for 
the baffled orator ” : in latest England it has become a recreation for the successful 
novelist. In Mr. Wells as Historian Mr. Gomme has dealt faithfully with those parts 
of the Outline of History which deal with Greece and Rome. Since the time of 
Bacon—or better perhaps say Roger Bacon—universal specialists have been suspected 
of ingenious impromptus. Non omnia possumus omnes, and the various departments of 
knowledge involved in writing the history of the world can hardly be picked up, like 
secondhand books, at a cheap cost. Mr. Wells is amazingly clever and much more 
readable than the average historian. He is great in new and striking generalisations. 
It is possible, especially if you are very clever, to put into a brief phrase or two a 
telling impression of a subject on which you are not an expert. But you will have to 
bluff now and again and miss your guess, as the Americans say. The public will not 
know, but the expert will. You will have even to be dull and journalistic, as Mr. Wells 
is when he calls Homer “ one of the most interesting and informing of the prehistoric 
compositions of the Aryans.”’ The trouble about Homer for those who know him is that 
he is so lacking in essential detail about the points in his world which would interest 
sociologists like Mr. Wells. The notes by experts which Mr. Wells prints are a warning 
to his readers. That they are not a sufficient warning Mr. Gomme clearly shows. 
Sheer errors, due to ignorance, and confused writing have spoilt many pages of the 
Outline. Mr. Wells reminds me of the gay young golfer who went round a strange 
course and avoided all the bunkers because he did not know they were there. Later 
the same young man . . . But perhaps Mr. Wells is not going round again. So no 
words need be wasted. 


VERNON RENDALL 
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) THE INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL REVOLUTIONS IN GREAT 
BRITAIN DURING THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. Byal.) CoA. 
Know ss, Litt.D. Routledge. 6s. 6d. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
By ALBERT Payton Usuer, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Economics, Cornell 
University. Harrap. 15s. 


THE LIFE AND TEACHING OF KARL MARX. By M. Beer. Parsons. 6s. 
GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS OF FRANCE. By E. McC. Sart, Ph.D., 


Professor of Political Science, University of California. Harrap. tos. 64. 
THE BOY. By the Rev. R. R. Hype. } 


THE MOTHER AND THE INFANT. By\(“ The Social Service” Library. 
EpitH V. ECKHARD. \ Ball. 6s. each. 


THE GIRL. By Karuarine C. DEwar, M.A. / 


9 Re appearance of a new book on the industrial revolution is now regarded with 
gloomy suspicion by most teachers and students of that well-worked period. 
The pile of monographs or of potted “ social and economic histories ” of the nineteenth 
century has of late grown to terrifying dimensions, and the wary reader has learned 
that one is painfully like another, and that we could, in fact, very well dispense with 
nine-tenths of these artless repetitions. It is, therefore, all the more pleasure to 
welcome, as an addition to the indispensable one-tenth, this volume by Dr. Lilian 
Knowles. It deals with what may be called the less popular aspects of the period, 
and it is especially valuable on that account. For Trade Union struggles, the develop- 
ment of co-operation, labour legislation, public health reform, and the like have been 
the theme of many pens ; but, as Dr. Knowles says, ‘“‘ the changes wrought in the 
world’s trade and in the economic relations of States to one another by the coming 
of the railway and steamship have hitherto not received the attention so stupendous 
4 revolution deserved.”’ Her purpose is to show the genesis and operation of this 
“ stupendous revolution > both at home and overseas in the new British Empire which 
it created. She sets out from the bold generalisation that_the nineteenth century 
(which begins in 1789 and ends in 1914) «5 the outcome of French ideas and English 
technique ”—is, in a word, the century of liberty and steam. The discussion of liberty 
she does not pursue very far ; her main preoccupation is steam. Some may perhaps 
feel, at the end of their unsentimental journey through the machine age, that they have 
not seen everything there was to See, and that Dr. Knowles’s enthusiasm is a trifle 
~ one-sided. No doubt she is perfectly right in her opinion that “ it is easy to exaggerate 
the social evils of . . . the Industrial Revolution.” It is true, as she says, that there 
were compensations, and that the changes in the critical years before 1830 came so 
gradually as to allow considerable time for readjustment. It is probable that the 
factory system was in several respects a real improvement on the old domestic system, 
especially for a vast mass of female drudges. It is true that insanitary towns, epidemics, 
overcrowding, and sweating were all well known to previous ages. And it may be that 
soft-hearted writers are prone to paint too dark a picture of the misery and persecutions 
of the common people. But there can be no question that the glories of England in 
the nineteenth century were bought at the price of a vast deal of misery and persecution 
(all the more tragic because it is now pretty clear that most of it was unnecessary). 
Dr. Knowles, though, of course, she does not deny the facts, occasionally adopts 
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an attitude which reminds one of Macaulay in his famous passage on the inestimable 
advantages of being an English labourer in the 1840’s. To get the complete picture 
a great deal more needs to be said about those “ French ideas.” Nevertheless, if one 
does not entirely agree with her on the negative side, so to speak, one can without 
hesitation praise her book for its positive achievement. It is a most valuable account 
of the “ great inventions,” of the development of coal-mining and engineering, and, 
above all, of the growth of mechanical transport, with its far-reaching effects on our 
trade and politics and social life. It is brimful of facts and figures, it is well annotated 
with references to original authorities, and, save for a small slip here and there, it is 
very accurate. : 

Dr. Usher claims that his book is not only a useful guide to American students, 
but “‘ a comprehensive survey of the general problems of industrial history.” I think 
he might have been content with a less ambitious phrase. He is long and painstaking 
and sometimes interesting. He begins with a discussion of the crafts in antiquity and 
carries us through the medieval towns, the manor and the village, down to the 
industrial revolution. Where he is treading the same ground as Dr. Knowles he is less 
informative and less lively. He gives one a feeling, indeed, throughout that he is a 
man always groping for the truth and never quite getting hold of it. Perhaps such a 
cautious attitude is not to be blamed in an historical professor, but it is rather 
depressing for the reader. The earlier part of the book is better than the end ; it 
peters out in a feeble chapter, which makes it clear that Dr. Usher knows little 
about the Labour movement in this country. 

Hume, the philosopher, observed somewhere that the greater part of mankind can 
be divided into two classes—shallow thinkers who fall short of the truth, and abstruse 
thinkers who go beyond it. There is clearly no doubt in which of these classes Karl 
Marx is to be placed. Marx, says Mr. Beer, ‘‘ belongs to the ranks of those philosophical 
and sociological thinkers who throw potent thought-ferment into the world and set 
in motion the masses of mankind.” Now it is not usual for learned Germans, when 
they are throwing potent thought-ferment about, to disguise it in very simple forms. 
Marx was no exception to the rule. His tremendous theories were elaborated with the 
Hegelian dialectic in works which are monuments of abstruseness, and over which 
rival Socialist champions like Lenin and Kautsky are cracking each other’s skulls 
to-day. The task of explaining Marx in a few thousand words is not an easy one, and 
Mr. Beer is to be congratulated on the success with which he has performed it. He 
lays stress very rightly on the influence of Hegel, and he devotes just enough space to 
biographical details to make the reader want more. Then he outlines the main ideas 
of the Marxian system, the materialist conception of history, the class-struggle, the 
dictatorship of the proletariat, and the ingenious theory of surplus value. Mr. Beer 
does not attempt any elaborate criticism of Marx. This is due, I presume, not simply 
to lack of space, but to the fact that his monograph was originally written to com- 
memorate Marx’s centenary in 1918 and one does not want to be too disagreeable 
on such an occasion. However, he does say enough to remind the neophyte that Marx, 
great and important as he was, is not to be regarded as a modern Mahomet. “ It is 
impossible,” he observes, ‘“ to set aside the view that Marx’s theory of value and 
surplus value has rather the significance of a political and social slogan than of an 
economic truth. . . . Such militant philosophies need not in themselves be true, 
only they must accord with the sentiments of the struggling mass. It is with such 
philosophical fictions that human history works.” That is a sound judgment, and we 
need not quarrel with Marx if in his economics, as in his history and his sociology, 
he went, like other great agitators, ‘‘ beyond the truth.” The real quarrel is with some 
of his more wearisome disciples. How often Marx’s poor ghost must have repeated 
the famous saying of the living Marx, “ It is certain that I am not a Marxist ” ! 

Professor Sait’s book is, so far as I know, the only book in English which is both 
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up to date and deals fully with the political system of France. It is well written, 
and, unlike many works of its kind, it succeeds in explaining institutions and constitu- 


tions in a fairly detailed way without falling into stodginess. Professor Sait is, in the 


, 


main, descriptive ; he obtrudes his own views but seldom, though he refers constantly 
to the criticisms of French and other publicists. His account shows—as any true 
account must show—how curiously undemocratic is French democracy. On the 
surface it looks well enough.“The President of the Republic is an ordinary constitu- 


tional monarch who, like the King of England or of Italy, reigns but does not govern. 


And despite recent excitements, when M. Millerand was believed to be harbouring 


—Cesarian designs, the Presidency seems likely to remain innocuous. The Senate, 


' and ought to be put down. 


again, is no more undemocratic than most other Second Chambers ; whilst the 
Chamber of Deputies, save that women have no voice in its election, is a completely 
popular institution. Moreover, the representatives of the people exercise a remarkable 
degree of control over the executive. While the British Government in recent years 
has enormously increased its power, and has, in fact, set its foot upon the neck of the 
House of Commons, the French Government has to walk delicately, ever expecting 
to be tripped up by the Chamber at whose will it lives precariously. In the course of 
its fifty years’ existence the Third Republic has had no fewer than seventy ministries, 
and there is some point in Professor Sait’s complaint that democratic government 
has suffered severely from perverse hostility to the growth of a stable authority in the 
executive. It is, of course, a laudable thing that the Deputies should show a jealousy 
of arbitrary power, but the resulting weakness of the ministry in France does not, as 
some might suppose, leave the French people extraordinarily free. On the contrary, 
it leaves them subject to the excessive power concentrated in the hands of the 
permanent administration. The centralised bureaucracy of France has long been the 
despair of democrats, particularly in the sphere of local government. ‘There are, 
happily, signs of coming reform there ; the schemes of decentralisation, put forward 
by the Regionalists, have, as Professor Sait mentions, made great progress. But, so 
far as the relations of the Chamber and the Cabinet are concerned, the difficulty 
remains. We should, of course, beware of exaggerating the evil. Nevertheless there is 
a strong feeling among politicians of widely different shades of opinion that reform 
of Parliament is necessary. The easiest and most natural method would doubtless be 
the development of the present Group organisation (or, if you like, disorganisation) 
into the Party system. Professor Sait considers not only that “‘ the time is ripe for 
Party consolidation ” in France, but that the movement is in fact already “ proceeding 
at a rapid pace.’ He may be right in his prediction, but I think he takes too 
favourable a view of the omens. 

The three volumes in the “ Social Service Library »» are well done and should be 
useful as well as interesting to practical philanthropists and students of social 
conditions. Besides encouragement to good works, they contain some warnings against 
excessive zeal. Miss Eckhard, for instance, tells of this objection to youthful Health 
Visitors. One of these innocents was got rid of very quickly by a mother whose baby 
she called to see. “‘ Poor dear ! ” said the mother to a friend. “ One must be patient ; 
they do say they take to health visiting when they’re crossed in love.” Mr. Hyde has 
a word about the effect on boys of temperance sermons, “ noured out by some ardent 
reformer, himself filled with a disagreeable mixture of ginger-beer and spiritual 

ride.” It is evident that things are not what they were when Wilberforce explained 
how Christianity should be applied to keep the poor man content in his lowly path 
and Hannah and Martha More ferociously pumped the Book of Genesis into the 
lower orders. All these volumes have bibliographies (Mr. Hyde’s is particularly good), 


but none of them has an index. The ‘ndexless book is a vicious habit which is growing 
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A STUDY IN REALISM. By Joun Lairp. Cambridge University Press. 14S. 


THE NATURE OF EXISTENCE. Vol. I. By J. M. E. McTaccart. 
Cambridge University Press. 22s. 6d. 


THE GROUP MIND. By Wm. McDoucaLt. Cambridge University Press. 21s. 
MODERN PHILOSOPHY. By Guo pe Ruccirro. Allen & Unwin. 16s. 


ESSAYS SPECULATIVE AND POLITICAL. By A. J. Barrour. Hodder & 
“Stoughton. 12s. 6d. 


THE REAL, THE RATIONAL AND THE ALOGICAL. By Betrort Bax. 
Grant Richards. os. 6d. 


R. LAIRD’S book contains little of the ‘‘ sublime machinery ” of metaphysics 
nor much of controversy. The philosophical problems which the author 
approaches are handled independently of each other and by the same methods of 
reasoning which are exercised upon the problems of every day. In this he is fully 
justified by his prime assumptions that the world is very like what it appears to be 
and that truth is possible of less than the whole universe. The wit and ease of his 
style are so refreshing that one is tempted to doubt his profundity. Such a doubt is 
unjust. It may be that his taste in comic metaphor does occasionally distort expression ; 
it may be that some few objections are swept boldly from the argument only to return 
and gnaw the conclusions ; but he illuminates and he simplifies, which achievements 
have demanded as much hard thought as has gone to the building of many systems. 
Values occupy only one chapter of Mr. Laird’s book, but that chapter may be taken 
as illustrative of the whole. After dismissing truth as not a value at all, he attempts 
to show that beauty and goodness at least are “‘ valuable in themselves, whether or 
not anyone appreciates the fact.”’ As he has previously held that the causal connections 
can be perceived, that we see that fire burns just as we see that fire is ruddy ; so here 
he holds that beauty is just as much a property of a cloud as are shape and colour. 
The analogy with shape and colour is indeed the one positive argument for his con- 
tention. The negative arguments comprise brilliant criticisms of the conclusions 
drawn by subjectivists from the existence of zsthetic feelings and from the disparity 
of zesthetic judgments. Similarly, Mr. Laird has little difficulty in showing that moral 
obligation is independent of mere obedience to custom, while his own definition 
bases it on rational judgments of value, which value belongs to an action as redness 
to a cherry. 

Of course, the jolly confidence of Mr. Laird’s manner covers a bleak scepticism 
as to the possibility of any knowledge greater than the casual and empirical. We cannot 
quarrel with him for that. All philosophy is a sitting tight or a leap in the dark, and 
realists prefer the former position. But we are entitled to suggest to Mr. Laird that a 
stricter analysis of his terms would have increased the interest of his argument. 
The reader is left rather unsatisfied as to the part played in apprehension by the 
non-perceptive faculties and as to the varying probability of error. Why, for example, 
is it more common to mistake moral values than colour ? 

The first volume of The Nature of Existence considers what characteristics belong 
to existence in general. The second volume, to be published some years hence, will 
consider parts of the existent which are empirically known. Mr. McTaggart has so 
far established that existence necessarily implies certain relations of cause and classifica- 
tion between parts of the universe. That anything at all exists cannot, he admits, be 
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logically demonstrated, but he very properly points out that it is necessary to assume 
that something exists before we enter upon any, however sceptical, line of thought. 
His conclusions are stated in terms of such quasi-mathematical precision that unfortun- 
ately they cannot be summarised here in a fair and intelligible form. They are 
susceptible of attack only in two places, first in the traditional definition of substance 
as that which possesses but is not itself a quality, and secondly in his original theory 
of the infinite divisibility of substance as a self-evident and ultimate proposition. 
The definition of substance raises questions of method only since it is difficult to see 
what other definition is tenable unless the method is to be epistemological, which 
Mr. McTaggart’s is not; nevertheless, the objection to substance as meaningless 
apart from quality is not to be rebutted by showing that without substance the series 
of qualities is infinite. As regards the second point mentioned, Mr. McTaggart, 
recognising that if any substance can be simple and indivisible his subsequent argu- 
ments concerning the universe are invalid, has insisted at some length upon the 
difficulties attaching to the idea of a simple substance. A geometrical point, for 
example, though indivisible in space, is not necessarily indivisible non-spatially, for 
it may have temporal extension. Still, a substance indivisible in any dimension is 
conceivable. The central place given in Mr. McTaggart’s system to that substance 
called the universe, of which all the infinitely numerous other substances are parts, 
might be taken, in another system, by the simple substance. Of neither universe nor 
single substance can we enjoy empirical knowledge. Both are ideally conceived terms 
of an infinite series. But this is to insist upon the obvious fact that neither Mr. 
McTaggart’s system nor any other can claim acceptance by reason of exclusive 
validity as well as by reason of internal coherence. Mr. McTaggart is consistent and 
precise. He has avoided the strained and cumbrous method of Hegel and the moral 
bias of Kant, while his results are a corrective to much neo-Hegelian extravagance. 

Mr. McDougall has enormously stimulated the investigation and popularised the 
discussion of social psychology. His latest work is “ scientific rather than philo- 
sophical ” in intention and method, but probably it will be read with most interest 
by those who desire to learn how far the hypothesis that its subject, the group mind, 
exists is justified. If there is a group mind which possesses, if not a consciousness, at 
least, as Mr. McDougall claims, will, emotion, and deliberation over and above the 
sum of these faculties residing in the individual members of the group we are faced 
by a revolution as important in philosophy as in politics. The facts presented by Mr. 
McDougall are capable of interpretation by other hypotheses. Some of the facts 
themselves seem to me questionable. Is the coincidence of Protestantism with the 
Nordic type (to which Wales, for example, is a striking exception) a fact on which 
much argument as to race can be built ? Or can we say that the dark Catholic races 
have a greater tendency than the fair Protestant to ‘“rely upon and seek guidance 
from authority’? The Italian is scarcely, in politics, more subordinate than the 
Dane. On the other hand, the consideration of more definite groups such as an army 
is both definite and instructive. 

Messrs. Howard Hannay and R. G. Collingwood, by translating into unusually 
pleasant and lucid English the work of this disciple of Croce, have rendered easily 
accessible what is, with all its defects, an important survey of modern European 
thought. The author has too definite a philosophy of his own to be quite fair to those 
with whom he disagrees. Bergson is too hastily dismissed, and Bradley is, in fact, 
misrepresented. The Italian section may be accepted as compensation. 


fC. HARWOOD 


II2 


FOREIGN BOOKS 


HE poetry of Stéphane Mallarmé is sufficiently celebrated for its obscurity 
to make it a little surprising that he should have written the addresses of 
many of his letters in verse. This fact is disclosed by the publication of his 


Vers de Circonstance (‘‘ Nouvelle Revue Frangaise ” ; 8/r. 25), from which 
we may extract the following quatrain, among a hundred odd of the same kind : 


Notre ami Vielé-Griffin 

Savoure trés longtemps sa gloire 
Comme un plat solitaire et fin 
A Nazelles dans Indre-et-Loire. 


The collection of his occasional verses includes lines written to accompany New Year 
presents, on fans, and in other circumstances. Their wit and grace will hardly 
detract from his reputation. 


Ra the ‘‘ Nouvelle Revue Francaise’? come also two translations, Shagpat 
Rasé, by George Meredith (9fr.), and La Corbeille de Fruits of Sir Rabindranath 
Tagore (7/r.), and reprints of Le Bourg Régénéré, by that exciting writer, M. Jules 
Romains (6fr.), and of Paludes, by M. André Gide (7fr. 50). Among new works from 
the same publishers are Tendres Stocks, by M. Paul Morand (7/r.), with a characteristic 
preface by M. Marcel Proust, and Le Voyage des Amants (6fr. 75), M. Romains’s 
latest poem. 


GEORGE DUHAMEL, the author of La Vie des Martyrs and Civilisation, 

e works which in their English translations have had a wide success, has published 

two new volumes, Elégies and Confession de Minuit (*‘ Mercure de France ”’ ; 5fr. and 

afr. respectively). The second of these is an extremely remarkable novel which has 
attracted much attention in France. 


N Princes de l Esprit (Ollendorff ; rofr.) M. Camille Mauclair has collected a series 

of essays on Poe, Flaubert, Rembrandt, Paul Adam, and others by the author of 
Le sang parle and De Watieau a Whistler. In Les Humoristes (Ollendorff ; 15/7.) 
M. Francis Carco analyses with both care and subtlety the chief French humorous 
artists, from Gavarni, through Willette and Steinlen, on to Nam, Fabiano, and 
Préjelan. M. Carco’s delicate wit is peculiarly suited to a study of this kind, and his — 
book may be read with great interest. 


HE KARL GEORG ZSCHAETZSCH’S Die Herkunft und Geschichte des 
Arischen Stammes (Arier-Verlag, Berlin ; 49mks.) is one of the essays in ethnology 
so dear to German scholars and the German public. It contains, among other things, 
several pages devoted to the identification of English with German surnames, thus : 


Der englische Familienname Dixon kommt in Deutschland eben falls in Familiennamen 
vor, und zwar als: Tiichsen, Tiicksen, Tiixen und Tychsen. Ortsnamen, die diesen 
Sippennamen bedeuten, sind: Daugzin in Pommern, Dagutschen, Degesen, Dickschen 
und Dixen in Ostpreussen. 


hee” Italy we have received La Cagna Nera (‘‘ La Voce”’; 5 lire), a new story by 
Signor Alfredo Panzini, whose work was described by Signor Mario Praz in our 
issue of March last. We have also received from the same publishers Troppi Avvocati | 
(7 lire 50), by Signor Piero Calamandrei. This book, as its title suggests, examines 
“Peccesso numerico dei professionisti legali in Italia e le sue conseguenze.” 


